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OCTOBER, 1950. 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT HISTORY 


Christianity and History. By H. Butrerrietp. London : 
Bell. 1949. viii + 146 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Apologie pour Vhistoire, ou métier Whistorien. By Marc 
Biocu. Paris: Colin. 1949. xvii+ 112pp. Fre. 225. 


These books differ so much in outlook that they should be 
appreciated separately ; yet both are humane, and both are 
concerned with the limitations of historical study. Professor 
Butterfield faces the question : Does the study of history 
affect, after all, our deepest experience? Marc Bloch was 
meditating about his job. 


I 


In his lectures, originally ‘delivered at the request of the 
Divinity Faculty in the University of Cambridge in Michaelmas 
Term, 1948’, Professor Butterfield has attempted to show why, 
in his view, ‘ the general course of history is so shaped that a 
Christian is in the right relation with it’ (p. 130). Emphasis 
should be laid on the word is, for there is no wishful thinking 
in the author’s mind. He is not one of those persons who 
think that the study of history proves something or other. 
He returns again and again to the limitations of what he calls 
technical history. ‘Iam unable to see’ he writes ‘ how a man 
can find the hand of God in secular history, unless he has first 
found that he has an assurance of it in his personal experience ’ ; 
the narrative must be carried to intimate regions inside 
ourselves ‘ where certain of the issues are brought home to 
human beings ’ (p. 107). And again, ‘ the most critical problem 
that the panorama of history presents to us is therefore one 
which, while affecting our map of all the ages, passes out of 
the hands of the historian entirely ’ (p. 123). On the other 
hand, ‘there is no such self-contained intellectual system as 
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would forbid a man who was an historian to believe that God 
Himself is a factor in history—all the harder to discover 
perhaps if His hand was in operation everywhere ’ (p. 108). 
It is precisely the contingent in history which brings this truth 
home to us at every point. History is not a mechanical or 
biological process which we can explain. It is a live thing, 
and its material or subject is human nature, which is different 
from the nature of what is called the natural world. ‘The 
texture of history is in this sense as light as gossamer ’ (p. 110) 
and eludes all our efforts to give it rigidity. Even the Hebrew 
prophets, who gave new meaning to history by their doctrine 
of judgment, did not solve problems ; their ‘myth’ or form 
of an essential process in history was greater than any other of 
the numerous myths which suggest a pattern in history, 
because it ‘ provided an initial substratum for an ethical view 
of history ’ (p. 61). As Ranke reminded us a hundred years 
ago, every generation is equidistant from eternity. The 
purpose of life is not round the corner—it is always here and 
now. If there is a meaning in history, ‘ it lies not in the systems 
and organisations that are built over long periods, but in 
something more essentially human, something in each person- 
ality considered for mundane purposes as an end in itself.’ 
‘ To survey history requires great elasticity of mind ’ (pp. 66-7) 
and Christianity, which faces life starkly as an historical re- 
ligion, can provide this elasticity ; for, in spite of all their 
surrenders in the past, Christians have less reason than others 
to be the prisoners of systems. They ‘are not compelled to 
regard the existing order as the very end of life and the 
embodiment of all our values, ... they have less reason 
than others to be afraid that a new kind of society or civilisation 
will leave them with nothing to live for.’ ‘It is remarkable 
how little human beings know their liberty—how little they 
realise that the grand discoveries of the various inductive 
sciences still leave us free to range with the upper part of our 
minds ’ (p. 145). 

A much better choice of quotations than this would 
necessarily give an inadequate idea of the value of Professor 
Butterfield’s book, which is a book to be pondered over without 
any search for a scheme of thought. It may be said, indeed, 
that one of its purposes is to deprecate intellectual schemes of 
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any kind. It is written with intense verve, often with a 
driving excitement which is almost hectic, and with a constant 
awareness of new suggestions which seem to assail the writer 
unexpectedly, as though his book were a reflection of the course 
of history itself. To try to exploit it—and already there are 
signs of the inclination to do this—would be a disservice to it. 
For Professor Butterfield, if I understand him aright, is trying 
to help and reassure those who find themselves trapped, whether 
in the chasm between the technical processes of historical study 
and the claims made for it, or in its ‘ neat developing patterns ’ 
of supra-personal systems, or by the delusion that the world 
at some particular point in human history went all wrong; or 
by the horror of the imagination that the essential values of 
life cannot outlive a familiar historical order. He would 
certainly maintain that the very worst cure for this bewilder- 
ment is stronger, more systematic and more up-to-date 
injections of historical instruction, and that only less bad 
would be the refusal to take account of history at all. He is 
exceptionally sensitive to the spiritual and intellectual in- 
coherences of our time and as a teacher of history feels a 
responsibility towards those who, starting in hope of certainties 
about they know not what, end in an exasperation which they 
cannot explain. One cause of this lamentable unrest, especially 
worth consideration by readers of History, is what M. André 
Siegfried has recently called the mechanising of ideas : 
‘De plus en plus on présente la vérité toute faite, d Vétat de 
produit ouvré, on sert en boites, en compromis, en slogans, ce 
succédané de la maxime classique.’ Professor Butterfield wants 
to drive home the truth that history is not like this, and that 
its importance lies precisely in the fact that it never can be 
expressed in this mechanical fashion. The great classical 
maxims to which M. Siegfried alludes would never have been 
produced in the course of history, if history can be defined in 
mechanical terms. The greatest disservice that teachers of 
history can do to themselves and their pupils is to urge, as an 
inescapable fact, that a boy or girl must have the incentive of 
an examination in which success is assured by an acquaintance 
with terms and phrases too often accepted as in themselves 
historical facts. 

So far I find myself in complete agreement with Professor 
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Butterfield, and not least with his observations on the ‘ intimate 
life of the Church in all ages’, as distinct from ‘its often intoler- 
able interventions in human society’, and on the elasticity of mind 
which Christianity has maintained in spite of ecclesiastical] 
resistance to it. I am not so happy, on the other hand, when 
I reflect upon some elements which are caught up in the rapid 
movement of his thought. If I may say so without im- 
pertinence, he seems to me to have become too possessed by the 
present discontents, to isolate himself too sharply from the 
wisdom of the ages, to be too conscious of resisting the tendenc- 
ies which distress him in others, as though humility and charity 
were the product of personal strain rather than of a happier 
confidence in a wider companionship. He hammers away on 
the importance of his message so incessantly that it loses 
something of its persuasiveness, and becomes rather a prophetic 
message for the present than a lesson drawn from a spacious 
survey of the past. Of course, if the system which carries 
within it and is sustained by our present values is to crash, 
we must be prepared to meet the shock, but, as many luminous 
pages in this book can teach us, we cannot be shocked into 
meeting it. Our spiritual resources are derived from the 
discipline and experience of the ages. I am inclined to think 
that the root of my discomfort as I read Professor Butterfield 
is his belief that ‘it is essential not to have faith in human 
nature. Such faith is a recent heresy and a very disastrous 
one’ (p. 47). He means, I suppose, the heresy, whether it is 
recent or not, that in any emergency human nature is self- 
sufficient, not that no man can safely trust anybody else; 
and it is clear that, in his view, human nature offers no ground 
for confidence because it is corrupted by sin. ‘To err is 
human’, we can all agree ; but the professor would regard this 
as a poor expression of his convictions about man. His stress 
on sin, combined with his acute consciousness that in history 
things rarely if ever work out as man intends them to work 
out, seems to me to imprison him in one of those ‘ myths’ 
which he so distrusts, namely, that in the historical process 
everybody is in some degree responsible for everything that 
happens. But this is a theological, not a historical doctrine, 
for it transcends historical experience, which mercifully allows 
a little more freedom to cheerfulness and other stalwart 
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virtues. As he says himself, ‘ we all work ’ in life for ideals and 
schemes of some kind, and, although we all may be frustrated 
in the effort, we are not all equally bad. Quite apart from 
the fact, which, concentrated as he is on the tangle of western 
politics, he seems to overlook, that an inhabitant of Tibet 
cannot, if our history is to have any sanity at all, be as 
responsible for our troubles as a self-complacent or ill- 
conditioned or lazy politician in some European chancery or a 
selfish thruster in the business world may be, this doctrine 
seems to me to bring Professor Butterfield perilously near to 
defeating his own object. Most Christians, I imagine, would 
give more weight to the positive, persistent, constructive and 
unselfish elements in human nature, to the treasure which 
earthen vessels can carry and even to the traditional good sense 
of the vessels themselves. As Professor Butterfield points out, 
the world has often been wiser than the church. As a political 
thinker, he himself is an apologist for the pursuit of a balance 
of power on a non-moral basis. But, instead of trying to 
resolve this incoherence or to show that it cannot be resolved, 
he prefers to believe in what he calls a human providence 
which, though different from ‘the Providence which lies in 
the very constitution of things’, makes history over our heads, 
and, so far as I can see, does not make a more intelligible job 
of it. To conclude, Professor Butterfield’s vivid and searching 
analysis of the historical process needs no aids of this kind to 
explain the sense of intervention which all thoughtful men 
have felt as they have brooded throughout the ages on the 
unexpected in history—on mischance and good fortune, on 
frustration and success, on the conflict between good and 
evil. That all of us incur responsibility for the civilisation 
into which we are born is no new discovery, and the test of 
statesmanship has always been its capacity to face and, so far 
as possible, to cope with the issues raised by men in their 
relations with each other. In this sense history is the story 
of humanism in the fullest sense of the term, and of what 
Professor Butterfield describes as the elastic mind. 


Il. 


Mare Bloch was a most heroic man. He was also an historian 
of rare quality. His little book, produced from his papers by 
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his friend and colleague, M. Lucien Febvre, appears, appro- 
priately enough, under distinguished auspices. He wrote it in 
1941-2, between the fall of France and his share in the 
resistance movement. He and his friend had often discussed 
the need for a new book, of the type of the well-known manual 
by Langlois and Seignobos, which might be ‘le manifeste 
d'une autre génération et la traduction d’wn tout autre esprit’. 
If he had lived to revise and finish it—for it breaks off early 
in the fifth chapter—this draft would doubtless have been given 
a more systematic form. I think we may be glad that we have 
been given it as he left it—‘ not a manual of method, but a 
couple of hours’ conversation with a great historian talking 
about his craft’. He talks about technicalities, the nature of 
evidence and the problems of criticism, but he talks more and 
always about the wider problems, too often shirked, which no 
scholar can afford to neglect as he deals with what Voltaire, 
and Bayle before Voltaire, described as the most difficult of 
the sciences, because it is concerned with man, the ‘ great 
variable ’ in nature. Just because his sagacious and suggestive 
talk is so free from preconceptions (M. Febvre notices, p. 107, 
that the word évolution does not occur in it) and never condes- 
cends to conscious ‘tips’ to his hearers, it should be read, 
and read as friendly talk from one man to another, by all of 
us, whether we are trying to write history or not. 

I cannot summarise Bloch’s essay. I can merely try to give 
a few indications of its quality as I turn over its pages. And 
first I should say that, while he sometimes bears hardly on his 
predecessors, he writes as a historian in the great French tradi- 
tion, which is more convinced of the value of history as a 
scientific study than we generally are in England, but, unlike 
Bloch, less disturbed even than we are by its failure to win 
the cordial understanding of sound and intelligent men who 
do not pursue it themselves. Here I should like to quote a 
passage verbatim : 

L’historien a été ramené & |’établi. La partie, cependant, est- 
elle tout & fait gagnée’? Il y aurait beaucoup d’optimisme 4 le 
croire. Trop souvent le travail de recherches continue de s’en 
aller cahin-caha, sans choix raisonné de ses points d’application. 
Surtout, le besoin critique n'a pas encore réussi & conquérir pleine- 
ment cette opinion des ‘ honnétes gens’ (au sens ancien du terme) 
dont l’assentiment, nécessaire sans doute A I’hygiéne morale de 
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toute science, est plus particulitrement indispensable 4 la ndétre. 

Ayant les hommes pour objet d’étude, comment, si les hommes 

manquent 4 nous comprendre, n’aurions-nous pas le sentiment de 

n’accomplir qu’& demi notre mission? (p. 39.) 

But this healthy necessity to carry ‘ honnétes gens’ with us 
does not imply, as so often it implies in the Englishman’s mind, 
any concession to the popular taste. Bloch couples together 
the poisons of erudite routine and of an empiricism disguised 
ascommon sense. And just as he attacks that sort of sociology 
which regards the event or actual happening, the most intimate 
thing in individual life, as the useless residue or sediment left 
by social analysis, so he is merciless to that fatigue in historical 
thought, that fear of adventure which is the reaction after the 
orgies of the romantic school—as when Seignobos wrote that 
while it is useful to ask questions it is dangerous to try to 
answer them. The historian must both train himself and 
commit himself. And he must never forget that he is dealing 
with man. History is not the knowledge of the past, it begins 
with and pursues the intervention of man as a consciously 
social being ; and therefore it requires a very special kind of 
perception and should be expressed in words whose quality is 
like the delicate touch of the artistic craftsman, or “ tact ’’ in 
our social relations. This does not imply creative after- 
thoughts—it implies the correct handling of material. The 
lute-maker, to give Bloch’s own illustration, though he does 
not use mechanical instruments of precision, has to ‘ work to 
the millimetre ’ as he submits to the guidance of sensitive ear 
and fingers ; he is an empiricist in his craftsmanship as the 
exact and expert mechanician is not. 


It is from this point of view that Bloch proceeds to discuss 
past and present with a felicitous use of examples drawn from 
his own experience as an historical scholar. Men, says an 
Arab proverb, are more like their times than they are like their 
fathers. After quoting this proverb with appreciation, Bloch 
turns to the misuse or cult of origines and, on the other hand, 
reminds us of the strength of inertia and how inertia may be 
fostered by social and economic forces. This leads him to 
teflect upon the ways in which our knowledge of the past 
depends upon our awareness of conditions in the present, and 
80, by a natural transition, he comes to historical observation, 
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criticism and analysis (chaps. II-IV). I repeat again, for 
it is important, that Bloch is talking as a trained historian, 
out of the fullness of a rich experience, not as a system-maker 
or a metaphysician. His essay is a model piece of humane 
sagacious practical advice, and as it proceeds, of information, 
as in the most interesting study of nomenclature (pp. 79-97), a 
long section of his chapter on analysis where he tells us about 
the origin and use of useful, yet dangerous, terms, such as 
‘ middle-ages’, ‘ centuries’, ‘ civilisation’. His admirable gen- 
eralizations spring out of his reflections and are carefully 
safeguarded—for example, that the worst advice we can give 
to a beginner is to wait for inspiration from the evidence, 
instead of asking questions of it, or his warning that it is an 
illusion (and how many of us are its victims !) to suppose that 
every historical problem responds to a special apt type of 
document, as though the document were written with the 
intention to solve the problems (pp. 26-27). He has no use 
for ‘ le tout fait qui répand le glace et ennui’ (p. 30)—at every 
stage the student and the general reader ought to be told 
how he can know what to say or think about a subject. This is 
the point of our interest in evidence and what, at bottom, we 
really want to know, for there is no such thing, in an absolute 
sense, as a good witness ; there are only good and bad bits of 
evidence (p. 47). Also, the value of history as a general 
discipline lies here. Every man, so liable to credulity or to 
indiscriminate scepticism, should understand the difference 
which ‘the fragilities of momentary perception’ (as in the 
eye-witnesses’ description of a battle or a chronicler’s easy 
acceptance of casual gossip) and the evidence about wider 
things which are not liable to the same defects (p. 49). ‘En 
notre époque, plus que jamais exposée aux toxins du mensonge 
et du faux bruit, quel scandale que la méthode critique manque 
a figurer, fiit-ce dans le plus petit coin des programmes 
d’enseignement : car elle a cessé de n’étre que |’humble 
auxiliaire de quelques travaux d’atelier’ (pp. 66-7). 

Here, in this last quotation, we hear the scholar in the great 
French tradition, more sure of himself and of the possibilities 
of his mission than we are, a man who is not afraid to discuss, 
as of general practical import, the problems of probability 
and causation. Bloch distrusts the phrase ‘common sense’, 
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which in French does not seem to carry the more genial and 
spacious meaning which it conveys in English. To him it 
suggests camouflage for lazy thinking. He believes, however, 
in good sense and few scholars of our time have had more right 
to follow its lead. 


F. M. PowicKke. 








THE FRANKS AND THE ENGLISH IN THE NINTH: 
CENTURY : SOME COMMON HISTORICAL INTERESTS: 


When Simon de Montfort turned on King Henry III with 
the words ‘ You ought to be locked up like Charles the Simple’ 
—words which the king never forgave—he was drawing upon 
a stock of historical tradition accessible, in one form or 
another, to every gentleman in western Europe. Englishmen 
and Frenchmen alike could be expected to know, and did know, 
something about Charles the Simple. They knew even more, 
of course, about other members of his family ; about Charles 
the Bald, for example, and Charles the Great. How could it 
have been otherwise ? The Carolingians had made the world 
in which the western seigneurial houses had taken root and 
grown up. 

The evidence that much of this background was never 
forgotten, and suffered, not destruction, but embellishment, as 
the generations passed, is elusive and difficult to assemble, let 
alone to evaluate. It has not yet been properly worked out 
for France (despite the lead given by M. Fawtier*), much less 
for England, although here again a way has been shown by 
Mr. Ronald Walpole in his study of the two Middle English 
romances, Roland and Vernagu and Otuel and Roland’. 

I wish now to consider only the very beginnings of this long 
process and to try to suggest some ways in which the political 
difficulties confronting the Carolingian kings affected historical 
writing (I use the term loosely) in eighth- and ninth-century 
France, and how comparable troubles in Anglo-Saxon England 
equally found their reflection in men’s approach to, and use of, 
historical material. I am not going to speculate how this or 
that Frankish manuscript came to be known in England ; nor, 
conversely, why this or that Frankish writer should have been 
able to draw on English sources. As and when this is worth 

2 A paper read to the Anglo-French Historical Conference, Oxford, 21st 
September, 1949. I have to thank Miss Dorothy Whitelock for criticism of this 
peper ; it expresses my views, not hers, 

® Les Capitiens et la France (Paris, 1942), 


* Charlemagne and Roland (University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology, vol. xxi, 1944). 
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doing, it should be done by an expert. Nor am I going to 
suggest that the writings I shall mention constituted a conscious 
body of propaganda, for plainly they did not. 

I begin by looking at France. 

We know, from the work of Levison, R. L. Poole and others, 
that, with certain great exceptions (for example, the Histories 
of Gregory of Tours), historical writing in Merovingian France 
owed much to English example. Behind the earliest Frankish 
annals lay Bede’s chronology and English annals, or at the 
least English annalistic experience. (Sir Frank Stenton says 
bluntly that the Frankish annals ‘were imitated from English 
models.*) Yet my impression is that, despite Bede, the 
Franks and the English (I am thinking of the mid-eighth 
century and before) may not have had so very many historical 
interests in common. Anglo-Frankish trade there was, and 
Anglo-Frankish marriages, both affecting more of England 
than Kent ; both, I do not doubt, as significant of friendly 
relations as we are told they were; though they were in- 
sufficient to evoke from Gregory of Tours the slightest interest 
in England, or from Bede much more than passing references 
to France (the history of which, admittedly, he was not writ- 
ing), or from the hagiographers of the intervening century the 
least admission, Eddius alone excepted, so far as I can tell, 
that France and England were neighbours. Should we, I 
wonder, even be certain that the Franks and English continued, 
after the migration period, regularly to contribute to and to 
draw from a common reservoir of epic tradition? I am not 
convinced that Beowulf proves that they did, or Widsith. 
Even in the field of diplomatic, the theory of mutual indebted- 
ness tends to disintegrate on careful examination : Levison, for 
example, demonstrates that the earliest Kentish charters were 
based, not upon Merovingian, but direct upon Roman models.® 
To call France, then, as Aldhelm does in a letter to the abbot 
of Péronne, famosus and florigerus* is perhaps more his good 
manners than an acknowledgment of England’s direct debt to 
her. 


* Anglo-Saxon England, p. 16. 
* England and the Continent in the Kighth Century, Appendix }. 
* Monumenta Germaniae Historica (= M.G.H.), Auctores Antiquissimi, xv, 499, 
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Somewhere after the middle of the eighth century comes the 
beginning of a change ; and the change is heralded, unless [ 
am mistaken, by a development in the use of annals, so that 
they become full enough to have a narrative and a theme: 
and these annals are Frankish, not English. Their associations 
are with northern France and the Rhineland, and more 
particularly with the religious foundations over which the 
Carolingian family had influence. The nature of the develop- 
ment is, I suspect, implicit in the words of the last continuator 
of the chronicle of Fredegarius, when he says, in a well-known 
passage, ‘ Up to this point the great Count Childebrand, uncle 
of King Pepin, caused this history or Geste of the Franks to be 
written down, with all possible care ; and from now on the 
authority is Nibelung, the illustrious, the son and successor to 
Childebrand.’” In other words, we are dealing with family 
history, or something very like it. A great house, closely 
associated with the monastic missionary movement, appropri- 
ates one of that movement’s most powerful weapons, the art 
of ‘writing-up’ the past, and turns it to its own use to 
justify and explain the eclipse of the royal dynasty of the 
Merovingians. In the eighth decade of the century, under 
Charlemagne, we reach the fully-collated Royal Annals, with 
the king as their central figure and his campaigns as their main 
matter ; and they are our chief narrative source of information 
for his reign. I remind myself of two features of these annals. 
First, that their collation antedates Charlemagne’s imperial 
eoronation and thus cannot have been regarded by contempor- 
aries as a new form of historical writing specially designed to 
bolster imperial pretensions. And, second, that war is their 
theme—war for the furtherance of Christianity, war for the 
keeping of good order, war for the defence of Frankish lands 
against attack from outside : especially the last two. It is well 
enough known that Charlemagne’s final years were clouded by 
the growing Danish menace (and to this I shall return) ; but 
his whole career was, in a sense, a ceaseless campaign of 
defence—the defence of his house against enemies, within and 
without the limits of his kingdom.* To his successors, the 


° M.G.H., Seriptores Rerum Merovingicarum, ii, 182. 
* On deserters from Charlemagne’s host, see Heinrich Fichtenau, Das Karolin- 
gische Imperium (Zurich, 1949), p. 188; and M.G.H., Leges, Capitularia regum 
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most remarkable feature of his reign was the way he had had 
of curbing the fierce valour of the Franks themselves. This he 
had done by protecting their homelands and by finding them 
new lands and more plunder elsewhere. Like Ermanaric, the 
great Amal chieftain of the Goths, Charlemagne was nobilissimus 
to his followers and to their descendants because conquest made 
it possible for him to be lavish in his gifts, a generous ring- 
ver. 

he the Frankish annals of the ninth century (the series is 
unbroken to the 880’s), the continuous labour of the defence of 
Frankish Europe against the Danes and others ceases to be a 
royal and becomes an imperial duty. Those who interested 
themselves in the Roman historians would have observed that 
defence of this sort always had been an imperial duty. An 
emperor ought to be a warrior. Further, they would have 
argued, an emperor’s deeds ought to be chronicled in a form 
more worthy, more personal to himself, than the annalists 
could manage. And so Einhard, the Suetonius of his age, 
wrote his Vita Karoli Magni’, the first secular biography of the 
middle ages ; and in his wake followed a remarkable succession 
of Frankish writers directly dependent on him. At certain of 
these I wish to look more closely. 

Whether or not Einhard felt the need to leave a true picture 
of the master to whom he owed much, and whether or not he 
had the slightest interest in depicting Charlemagne as he really 
was, there can be no question that the Vita was written at a 
time of crisis, political and social. By the 830’s, the Frankish 
chieftains, despite Danish and other raids, were behaving very 
much like their ancestors, long ago taken to task by Gregory 
of Tours for their bella civilia ; with Charlemagne out of the 
way, they were reverting to type; and there was a need to 
remind them, vividly, that imperial subjects ought to have 
nobler employment than mere foraging about on each other’s 
estates. What was more, the imperial family, the Carolingians 
themselves, needed a reminder that emperors were not just 
kings with exceptional opportunities—they were different in 
kind. The Vita provided the Franks with just such a vivid 

* A convenient edition, with a French translation, is that of Louis Halphen, 


ay series Les Classiques de l'histoire de France au moyen dge (3rd edition, revised 
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picture, perhaps inaccurate but certainly plausible, of how an 
emperor should live and how his subjects should behave. It 
does not seem to me to matter very much whether Charlemagne 
in fact lived as Einhard says he did ; whether, for example, his 
concern for law-giving or for vernacular literature or for the 
liberal arts was as real as Kinhard asks us to believe. Perhaps 
it was—it is possible ; though, on the whole, I am with M. 
Halphen, and against M. Ganshof,’° in feeling rather sceptical. 
What does matter is that the picture made sense to Einhard’s 
readers and hearers. In general, it must have agreed with the 
historical facts, which men still remembered. If it had not 
done so, it would not now exist in nearly one hundred manu- 
scripts, some of them very early in date. Einhard did not, I 
need hardly add, invent Charlemagne or his reputation ; he 
simply gave the ninth century the Charlemagne it wanted—a 
Charlemagne fitted into a historical context that made him 
appear to be the end of a process and the crowning of an 
endeavour—the first Carolingian really to get away with not 
being a Merovingian. The fact that Einhard falsified the best- 
known annals made no difference ; annals and Vita could 
settle down quite happily together, even in the same manu- 
script, as we can see them doing in two Vienna MSS. and a 
Montpellier MS., all of the ninth century. The general picture 
was right, and Einhard’s new Geste—which he says he feared 
might prove to be boring—was a complete success. Any 
doubt that might remain on that score may be removed by 
reading Walahfrid Strabo’s preface to his own edition of the 
Vita, made in the 840’s for a special home of the Carolingian 
cult, the monastery of Fulda. 

Einhard’s way of looking at Charlemagne was the way, also, 
of Charlemagne’s grandson, Charles the Bald ; and while we 
cannot be certain that Charlemagne deliberately modelled his 
rule, as Einhard alleges, upon this or that imperial precedent, 
we can be quite sure, because contemporaries leave us no room 
for doubt, that Charles the Bald saw himself as Einhard’s 
Charlemagne, and was encouraged to do so by his advisers— 
chief among them, Hincmar of Reims. His reign has thus the 
pattern of deliberate and intricate archaism : moribus antiquis 


of. M. Genshof’s admirable summary of his views in his review of A. Klein- 
clausz, Eginard (Revue belge de Philologie et d'Histoire, 1943). 
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res stat Romana virisque. Various aspects of this archaism 
have been subjected to careful study. I am thinking of the 
work of E. H. Kantorowicz on the liturgical side", and, with 
less enthusiasm perhaps, of that of Simon Stein on Charles’ 
legal interests**. Of the latter, it is only fair to state that even 
if Stein is wrong, as against Krusch and the rest of the world, 
in acclaiming Lex Salica as a ninth-century forgery (complete 
with bogus glosses'*), he is certainly right in emphasizing the 
great legalistic activity of the mid-ninth century. There is 
no manuscript of Lex Salica—and this holds also for the so- 
called Lex Salica Emendata of Charlemagne—that can be dated 
with any confidence earlier than the reign of Charles the Bald. 
Furthermore, our knowledge of Charlemagne’s capitularies is 
based largely on the collections made by Charles the Bald ; 
and whether or not Charles meant to deceive contemporaries, 
he plainly long misled posterity into thinking that Karolus 
Magnus at the head of a capitulary could refer only to his 
grandfather and never to himself. All the same, it was not, 
I suspect, Charles the Bald who started the myth (if myth it is) 
of Charlemagne the Legislator, but Einhard in his 29th chapter, 
—itself based on Suetonius’ Life of Augustus—for Einhard 
there says that Charlemagne, once emperor, realised that he 
ought to complete his people’s laws, though as a matter of 
fact he only got as far as collecting them and committing them 
to writing. Yet this was enough. 

However, it is with historical writings rather than with legal 
collections that I am concerned. I turn next to the History of 
the Sons of Louis the Pious,* composed between 841 and 844 by 
Nithard, son and successor to Angilbert, lay-abbot of S. 
Riquier, and thus grandson of Charlemagne. Nithard knew 
the Vita Karoli Magni ; and he knew also the two Lives of 
Louis the Pious which may be said to constitute a continuation 
of it. To these he wished to add a piéce justificative on his 


" Laudes Regiae (University of California Publications in History, vol. xxxiii, 
946) 


8 Speculum, April and July, 1947, and Le Moyen Age, January, 194}. 

3 The Malberg Glosses are, incidentally, perfectly good evidence that the ninth 
century compilator of Lex Salica consid vernacular to have been, in the time 
of Clovis, the proper vehicle for the transmission of written custom. England 
was not quite so isolated, in this respect, as is commonly believed. 

™ Edited and translated by P. Lauer, Les Classiques de Vhistoire de France au 
moyen dge, 1926. 
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kinsman, Charles the Bald ; and he sat down more or less in 
the middle of battle to add it. The result attracted not too 
much attention at the time. Yet, here once more, it is the 
appeal to the golden age of Charlemagne that counts, the 
attempt to link Charles the Bald—at the expense, naturally, 
of his brothers—to the tradition of his grandfather. 

What did Nithard think, or say, were the characteristics of 
Charlemagne’s rule? ‘I have not found it possible ’ he writes 
in his prologue addressed to Charles the Bald ‘ to pass over in 
silence the sacred memory of your grandfather, and so the 
beginning of my story will be with his reign.’ Then he plunges 
straight into his subject : Charlemagne, full of wisdom and 
courage, terrible, lovable, admirable, glorious and very old 
(already ‘ Blanche ad la barbe e tut flurit le chef’ !), died leaving 
Europe full of felicity ; and, what was more remarkable, he 
died having curbed the savagery of Franks and barbarians to 
such an extent that they no longer dared attempt anything, 
anywhere in the Empire, that was not in the public interest. 
Nithard is contrasting what is expected of Franks with what 
is expected of an imperial people, what happened under 
Charlemagne with what was happening in his own day. And 
he does it again in his last chapter : ‘ In Charlemagne’s day 
peace and concord reigned, but now each man follows the path 
that pleases him best.’ 

May I notice one other feature of Nithard’s book /—the 
introduction of the Strasbourg oaths in the vernacular. Now, 
it may be that Charles the Bald and Louis the German did 
exchange these oaths in the forms given by Nithard. It may 
be that Nithard records them because he was himself their 
begetter, or because, in the vernacular, Charles could be made 
to sound as if he got a better deal than Louis. Possibly the 
original oaths were recorded in Latin. But these are surmises, 
and I tentatively add another : that they were included, quite 
simply, as a concession to the ninth-century Frankish taste for 
all vernacular, of which Einhard again is an early witness 
(Chap. 29: ‘Charlemagne also had copied down the oldest 
barbaric poems in which the history and the wars of the 
original kings were sung. This he did to save them from 
destruction. And he started a grammar of the mother- 
tongue.’ Then follows Einhard’s account of the Frankish 
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names for the months and for the winds.). A greater than 
Einhard, Servatus Lupus, wrote, in September, 847, to his 
friend Mareward : ‘‘ You have instructed our pupils in your 
native tongue, a knowledge of which is nowadays so necessary 
that only the idle are without it.”” (The same Lupus, ten years 
earlier, had made a collection of barbaric laws for Evrard of 
Friuli.) This ‘ native tongue ’ was East, not West Frankish ; 
the vernacular interests of the community of Fulda, notably 
under Hraban Maur, are of particular interest. I mention, in 
passing, this concern for the vernacular, about which a great 
deal more can be, and has been, said, because I think it may 
have some bearing upon a parallel concern in England. 
Through all this occasional, biographical literature, some- 
times drawing on the annals and sometimes not, runs a 
growing concern at the threat of the Danes. They are the 
god-given enemy against whom a good king, an emperor made 
in the classical mould, will wish to measure himself, and his 
people with him. It was the Danes, primarily, who made it 
necessary for Charles the Bald—long, of course, before he was 
emperor—and then Charles the Fat, to be like Einhard’s 
Charlemagne. The invasions presented Charles the Bald with 
the necessity of buying-off some of his own magnates before 
they went over to the Danes, who knew when to make attractive 
offers. His own son, Louis, closed with them in 862.% All 
that Charles could offer such followers was land he could ill 
afford to alienate and the reproach of his ancestors. What he 
feared was not outright defeat, but desertion and disintegration. 
Roughly speaking, the growth of the threat may be gauged 
from the mounting anxiety of Frankish writers to identify 
their rulers with Charlemagne. In the year 881, the Danes 
stabled their horses in the palace at Aix (or so the Fulda 
annalist reports) and shortly afterwards appeared Notker of 
St. Gall’s Gesta Karoli, written at the request of Charles the 
Fat. In it occurs the famous passage describing Charlemagne 
in tears as he watched the Northmen in their longships 
maneuvring off the coast : ‘ nimirum contristor quod me 
vivente ausi sunt litus istud attingere, et maximo dolore torqueor 


™ ef. J. Dhondt, Etudes sur la naissance des principautés territoriales en France 

1948), p. 28; and Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 317, for the compar. 

able ion to the Danes, with most serious consequences, of Aethelwold, cousin. 
of King Edward the Elder, between 899 and 902. 
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quia praevideo quanta mala posteris meis et eorum sunt facturi 
subjectis !’ Few today would spend time arguing whether 
Charlemagne ever said anything of the sort, though phrases 
such as this (and, of course, Notker has others) were quite 
likely to have been cherished in oral tradition over the seventy 
intervening years. In fact, Notker was a simple fellow ; he 
built on a foundation of Einhard and the annals, he used his 
childhood memories, he knew how to invent, and he knew the 
tastes of his contemporaries. The Gesta Karoli is a tract, 
one effect of which must have been to sustain one of the most 
vigorous and most unhappy of the Carolingian kings in his 
subjects’ esteem while he struggled to concentrate their 
energies upon the Danes. Notker prayed that Charles should 
have a son to undo the damage the Danes had done in his 
father’s lifetime, but without success. The Carolingian call to 
resistance met with a weaker response at the turn of the 
century, though it cannot be proved altogether to have died 
out. 

Soon after Notker comes Abbo, with his epic on the siege of 
Paris (in 885-6).17 Contemporaries were agreed about this 
siege ; it was the greatest trial of all. Fulk of Reims wrote to 
Charles the Fat that if Paris, head and key to the kingdoms of 
Neustria and Burgundy, were to fall to the Danish armies, it 
would be the end of France. The poem has no hero—not even, 
I think, Odo of Paris, on whom the real burden of the defence 
rested. In a sense, the Frankish people is the hero; but 
behind them stands the Carolingian emperor ; he is ‘ the prince 
who is the subject of my song—princeps de quo canitur.’ And 
this was to say very much, when one recalls (as the hearers of 
the poem would have done) that Charles was in the end 
deserted by his warriors and died, abandoned, far from Paris. 
His successor in France, Odo, owed his throne not to any 
general feeling that the Carolingians were effete, but simply to 
the temporary absence of a Carolingian of suitable age. 
Charles’ son was a child: et instante immanissima Nord- 
mannorum ‘persecutione periculosum erat tunc eum eligere. 


4 His reliance on Einhard is discussed by Margarethe Wevers, Hinhards ‘ Vita 
Karoli Magni’ in der mittelalterlichen Geschichtsschreibung und Heldensage (Mar- 
burg, 1929). 

17 Edited and translated by H. Waquet, Les Classiques de l'histoire de France 
au moyen dge, 1942. 
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That is what Fulk of Reims said, and I believe him.'* Abbo 
finishes his poem by apostrophising France, whom he takes to 
task for her vices ; these, he thinks, would by themselves cost 
her her ancient kingdom. The poem was well received, to 
judge from the number of manuscripts of it that survive—one 
of which, here at St. John’s College, Oxford, though once at 
Durham, contains a commentary in Anglo-Saxon. 

Up to this point, I have tried to suggest no more than that 
the disintegration of Charlemagne’s empire bred its own sort 
of defensive literature, the keynote of which was a harping 
upon the comparatively recent past. The men who write in 
Latin, and probably also those who recited the Frankish sagas, 
took refuge in the memory of the chieftain who had success- 
fully defended his own; and they decked him out, under 
Rinhard’s guidance, in Roman trappings that Alcuin might 
have found it hard to recognize him in. And the myth grew 
as the pressure increased. 

Throughout much of the ninth century, Danish pressure on 
England was not less than that on France. One effect of this 
pressure was, I think, to draw the English and the Franks—or 
at any rate their rulers—closer together than they had ever 
been before. To some extent, of course, English kingship was 
already modelled on Frankish ; Offa and Charlemagne, for 
example, had had many contacts (most of them carefully 
explored by Levison and Stenton) ; and while it may be the 
case that Offa considered himself, on dynastic grounds, at 
least the equal of Charlemagne, on every other ground Mercian 
kingship had stood to learn and to gain from the contact. The 
Franks had provided the types for Mercian monetary reform ; 
and the Franks had evolved the royal style Rex Francorum 
long before Offa, by analogy, first called himself Rex Anglorum 
in his charters. These are familiar examples of Frankish 
influence on Anglo-Saxon kingship, and I press them no further 
than to say that, against such a background, and given a 
common enemy, Frankish and English kingship might readily 
come to conform to a single historical pattern in the minds of 
men of letters. 

Danish raids on England first became really serious in the 
fourth and fifth decades of the ninth century. In 850 and 854 

* Flodoard, Historia Ecclesiae Remensis, iv, c. 5 (M.G.H., Scriptores, xiii, 563). 
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the Danes wintered in England, and in 855 some appear to 
have settled in Shropshire, round the Wrekin. In the same 
year King Aethelwulf, their opponent, crossed to the Continent, 
and, after visiting Rome, spent several months at the court of 
Charles the Bald. Here he married Charles’ small daughter 
Judith, in order, no doubt, to complete the Anglo-Frankish 
alliance against the Danes. (Conceivably at the same time he 
acquired his Frankish secretary, Felix.) So important was 
the match considered in England that when Aethelwulf died, 
Judith was married, despite ecclesiastical opposition, to 
Aethelbald, his eldest surviving son. At any time, therefore, 
after 856 it may be assumed that contact between the two 
courts would have been fairly regular, especially as the years of 
crisis approached. These years were the years of Alfred ; and 
it is then. I believe, that the full force of Frankish example hit 
England. 

First, we have the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, of which Sir 
Frank Stenton has recently written : ‘When compared with 
the great Frankish annals of the ninth century, which seem to 
descend from an official record, the Chronicle has definitely the 
character of private work.’ I do not quite understand the 
grounds for this distinction between official (that is, royally 
sponsored) and unofficial, or aristocratic, chronicles. It seems 
to me that the Frankish and Anglo-Saxon chronicles are 
generaily comparable in inspiration, wherever they were 
written. It is believed that the first portion of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, a8 we now have it, was compiled from earlier 
annals and from lists of kings, during the reign of Alfred; and 
it has quite reasonably been supposed that its compilation, or 
at the very least ite dissemination, had the approval of the 
king himself, because of the magnitude of the undertaking and 
because it appears to reflect the interests of the house of 

‘essex rather than those of any other family, identifiable or 
not. Perhaps a further reason for advancing this supposition 
presents itself : why should a king, the records of whose reign 
make him look almost as much like a Charlemagne as Charles 
the Bald did, fail to provide himself with so obvious and 80 
well-tried a means of literary support? However much the 
earliest Frankish annals may have owed to English example, 
it seems to me that the debt could be the other way round 
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when we reach Alfred. It may be worth observing that a 
St. Bertin MS. (now at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge) 
containing a list of Frankish kings, reached England in Alfred’s 
reign; but I am not only thinking of specifically Frankish 
material that could have come from France only, as, for 
instance, the Latin entries on Charlemagne and his wars from 
the Rouen annals, that figure in the Peterborough MS. of the 
Chronicle (Laud. MS. 636), nor of the Frankish entries for the 
714, 715, and 840 inserted in the later St. Augustine’s 
Canterbury MS. (Cotton Domit. A. viii)."° | Much more to 
the point is the general shape of the Chronicle. At its best, 
it is a record of a people at war ; and when it treats of war it 
finds what Plummer” called its ‘ sense of subject ’, the struggle 
against the Danes. It comes to life. Compare any of the 
great passages of the Chronicle from the reigns of Alfred or 
Edward the Elder with the work of, say, Hincmar or Pru- 
dentius in the St. Bertin continuation of the Frankish annals, 
and I do not see how the conclusion can be avoided that the 
two were built against a background of common experience. 
This background, I would say, was experience of war against 
the pagani, the sea-raiders, the land-seizers, whose exploits 
did not always move all the English, or all the Franks, to that 
pitch of resistance their kings demanded.* There is some- 
thing artificial, then, about the Chronicle, as about the Royal 
Annals. Whatever its source-material, it reads like a reflection 
of an urgent political need—the need, not of a people but of 
a dynasty, the House of Wessex, for historical background in the 
form of a prose Geste. (Precisely because it is a Geste, Geoffrey 
Gaimar found it so easy to adapt to his own purposes, and, as 
it were, to bring up to date, in the twelfth century.) Wherever 
the work of collation and composition was done, sooner or 
later the results would be diffused among the scriptoria of the 
religious houses that were the mainstay of late Old English 
‘* Sir Frank Stenton describes the manuscripts of the chronicle in Anglo-Saxon 
England, pp. 679 ff. See also his important paper, ‘“ ‘The south-western element 
in the Old English Chronicle,” in Essays in Mediaeval History presented to Thomas 
Frederick Tout (Manchester, 1925). It should be emphasised that much work 
still remains to be done on the chronicle, and that the leading part in this work 
be taken, and is being taken, by linguists rather than historians. 
*® Earle and Plummer, 7'wo Saxon Chronicles, ii, oxvi. 


™ Note also R. W. Chambers, Widsith, p. 77; ‘ Every reference to the Danes in 
Old English verse is couched in the most friendly and respectful tone.’ 
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kingship, and would there be drawn upon by whatever writer 
were interested in the story. Whatever force it was that 
disseminated manuscripts of the Frankish annals among the 
scriptoria of Northern France in the ninth century also dis. 
seminated the Chronicle among the English houses. 

Standing on the shoulders of the chroniclers and of the 
annalists is Asser, to whose indebtedness to the Franks W. 
H. Stevenson long ago drew attention. The question of the 
authenticity of Asser’s Life has been much disputed and re- 
mains unsettled. The case against authenticity has most 
recently been put by J. W. Adamson, The Illiterate Anglo- 
Saxon, but to my mind his arguments were long ago met by 
Stevenson in his introduction and need not be taken seriously. 
The fact—if, indeed, it matters—that no manuscripts of Asser’s 
Iife survive may be taken as an argument for authenticity ; 
Asser failed precisely where Einhard succeeded, and, unlike 
Einhard, did not complete his work. Alfred’s immediate 
successors were not particularly interested in him and did not 
even make use of his name for their children (an exception is 
the son of Aethelred and Emma, the Confessor’s younger 
brother, killed in 1036); he is not mentioned by name in the 
dooms of Edgar, Aethelred or Cnut ; and his dynasty, when it 
catches the attention of the Anglo-Norman historians, is the 
dynasty of Cerdic, or of Edward the Confessor, and not that 
of Alfred. Even Aethelweard, a member of the family, 
addressing a direct descendant of Alfred, is less enthusiastic 
about the great king than is, for example, Florence of 
Worcester,** 

Frankish-Latin usage came naturally to Asser’s pen: 
graphia, pagus, cambra, faseilus, capellanus, ministeriales and 
plenty more. That he had access to Frankish sources of 
information is shown, among other things, in his account of 
how Charles the Bald had his daughter Judith crowned before 
she left with Aethelwulf for England, because he knew that 
the English usage in coronations was less generous to queens. 
The St. Bertin annals (at this stage the work of Prudentius of 
Troyes) could have been one such source ; and the West Saxon 
court had a link with Reims, where the St. Bertin annals were 


™ For a probable early use of Asser, see A. Campbell, Encomsum Emmae 
Reginae (1949), pp. xxxv-xxxvii. 
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almost certainly written, in Grimbald, one of the learned 
foreigners in Alfred’s entourage. Again, Asser’s account of 
Alfred’s crowning or investiture with the rank of consul at 
Rome agrees very closely with the Frankish annals on the 
Roman anointing of Carloman and Louis, Charlemagne’s sons, 
in 781. And then, of course, Asser knows the two biographies 
of Louis the Pious, and he uses Einhard quite freely. In 
chapter 73, Asser returns from a digression to his main theme, 
‘de vita et moribus et aequa conversatione, atque ex parte non 
modica, res gestas domini mei Aelfredi’: EKinhard, in his 
preface, had spoken of his work on the ‘ vitam et conversationem 
et ex parte non modica res gestas domini et nutritoris mei Karoli.’ 
The inspiration of the chapter on Alfred as poet and hunter 
can scarcely not be the Vita Karoli Magni, directly or in- 
directly. (It would have been indirect if, as is very possible, 
Alfred himself and not Asser was the first user of Einhard.) 
Alfred, like Aethelwulf, had seen with his own eyes the 
Carolingian court and court school, and had known Charles the 
Bald. He was able, apparently, to tell Asser a story about the 
reception of Offa’s daughter, Eadburh, by Charlemagne. His 
friend Grimbald had spent years at Reims, one of the great 
centres of Carolingian power. Finally, Alfred had married a 
daughter to Baldwin II of Flanders, another enemy of the 
Danes and a grandson of Charles the Bald. It was this 
Baldwin who first extended the power of his house from the 
area round Bruges to the rich Carolingian fiefs in the Tournai— 
Lille region. He became lay-abbot of St. Bertin, and was the 
first count of Flanders to show an unmistakable interest in the 
Carolingians. I should infer this from the name of Arnulf, 
which he chose for his eldest son ; it was the name of one of 
the founders of the Carolingian dynasty, and, by the close of 
the ninth century, was beginning to find its way into genealogies 
and collections of saints’ lives, especially in northern France 
and the Rhineland. To this Baldwin, Alfred married his 
daughter. Contacts of such a kind tempt one to suspect 
Carolingian influence upon Alfred in almost every direction ; 
military, liturgical, educational, literary, artistic. The Alfred 
Jewel is witness to the introduction of Carolingian enamelling 
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technique into England*®*; in his coinage alone does Alfred 
appear to have owed nothing to the Continent**. How does 
Alfred’s preoccupation with the vernacular make sense, except 
against the wider background of European interest ? 

I cannot even persuade myself that the legal collections of 
his reign can be fully understood without reference to the 
Continent ; ‘collections incorporating material as old as the 
Kentish laws, written down, as Bede says, in English, at 
Aethelberht’s command : ‘decreta illi iudiciorum, iuzta exempla 
Romanorum, cum consilio sapientium constituit, quae conscripta 
Anglorum sermone hactenus habentur '* ; though what laws, is 
not at all clear. One comparative lawyer** has recently put 
forward the view, (for which I know of no linguistic support) 
that. for all practical purposes, there is very little that is 
pre-Alfredian about the Kentish laws, either in substance or 
in format. ‘ In brief, then,’ he writes ‘ our text of the laws of 
Aethelberht is a collection, made no earlier than Alfred’s time, 
of old laws of various dates, all attributed to Aethelberht.’ 
He thinks that the Kentish scribes, watching the independence 
of their kingdom disappear, salvaged what they could of their 
customs and attributed them to their great kings, Aethelberht, 
Hlothhere, Eadric and Wihtred. This is certainly going too 
far ; though, on the other hand, even if very little had survived 
in writing from the past, Alfred must often have pondered the 
sense of Bede’s words about law—for the Ecclesiastical History 
was one of the books translated from Latin into English in the 
circle of his learned friends. But my point is that, language 
apart, the incentive to collect and collate laws was not peculiar 
to Alfred. Can we really suppose that the great ninth- 
century collections of Germanic, and especially of Frankish, 
law can have had no effect on a king whose debt to the Conti- 
nent was in other respects so considerable ? 

What appears to me to lie behind all this vigorous archaism 
(if | may still call it that) is a profound sense of dynastic 
insecurity. We hold that Alfred was a great and glorious 

* Op this, and on Alfred’s indebtedness in other artistic respects to the 
Carolingian renaissance, see ‘T, D, Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Art to 900 (Methuen, 
1938), chaps. 11 & 14. 

* of. G. ©, Brooke, English Coins (third edition), chap. iv. 


* Historia Ecclesiastica (ed, Plummer), book 2, chap. 5. 
*# 4.8. Diamond, Primitive Law (lat Edition), pp. 63 ff. 
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king in part because he tells us he was. (In fact, of course, he 
was telling his contemporaries, precisely as Charles the Bald 
told his.) But there was nothing secure about Old English 
kingship, or about the position of the house of Cerdic, in the 
ninth century ; its great days were still ahead, waiting not 
least upon the help it was to have from the continental 
monastic reform movements. There was nothing secure 
about the rule of the king who decreed that ‘if anyone plots. 
against the life of the king, either on his own account or by 
harbouring outlaws, or men belonging to the king himself, he 
shall forfeit his life and all that he possesses.”*’ _Lists of kings, 
and genealogies showing descent from the gods, can be 
interpreted as signs of weakness, quite as easily as of strength. 
What Mr. Philip Grierson** has recently written about com- 
parable literary activity concerning the alleged dynasties of the 
Ostrogothic Amals, the Lombard Lethings and the Visigothic 
Balts applies equally forcibly to the Carolingian descendants 
of St. Arnulf of Metz and to the West Saxon heirs of Cerdic : 
all, when threatened, turned for help to a past which they 
proceeded to elaborate. The western kings of the ninth 
century were threatened with external dangers that only 
united peoples could effectively have met. But instead of 
commanding unity, they risked, as a rule, disruption and 
rebellion every time they moved from their ancestral estates. 
They lived still in the war-world of the heroic age, where 
private vengeance alone secured law and order and where 
national interests mattered not at all, since there were none. 
“Centripetal forces ° may have been at work in ninth-century 
England ; but they were hidden from Alfred. He recognised 
and vigorously faced the threat to his dynasty implicit in the 
Danish invasions ; and the Danes were dangerous not only 
because they really were destructive in their lust for plunder,** 
but also because they were occasionally attractive. That 
motives other than plunder—¢.g., a desire to share in trade— 

May sometimes have been operative is suggested by Renée 


® Laws of Alfred, cl. 4. 

* “Election and Inheritance in Karly Germanic Kingship” (Cambridge 
Bistorical Journal, 1941). 

* ef. H. Shetelig, Viking Antiquities in Great Britain and Ireland, Part 1 (Oslo, 
140), passim. 
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Doehaerd in an article on the wine trade of Northern France* - 
or again, they could be generous lords, as the Franks had some- 
times found—the Franks, to whose vendetta-ridden society 
even the Arabs had not always seemed repulsive. And go 
Alfred turned for help to the experts on kingship—Charlemagne's 
descendants, whose would-be supplanters, twenty-seven years 
after Alfred’s death, could think of no gift more fitting for his 
grandson than Charlemagne‘s own lance. 
J. M. Watwace-Haprmu, 


3° “Ce qu’on vendait et comment on le vendait dans le Bassin parisien” 
(Annales, July-Sept., 1947). 





THE CENSORSHIP OF THE PRESS DURING THE 
REIGN OF CHARLES II 


Although there can be no doubt that the restoration of 
Charles II in 1660 was welcomed by most Englishmen, royalist 
apologists assert the existence of a conspiracy to restore the 
Commonwealth from the weeks which preceded the arrival of 
the king at Dover.! The state papers for the first seven years 
of the reign contain numerous reports from spies of treasonable 
activities on the part of the late masters of England. Clarendon 
himself admits that many innocent men were imprisoned,? 
but as his biographer points out, he was in no position to detect 
the malpractices of informers who fabricated evidence against 
men whose past had given reasonable grounds to suspect their 
loyalty. But although innocent men suffered, it does not 
follow that the ministers of Charles II believed in the unreality 
of the plots they unravelled or that they were their first cause. 
A second overthrow of the monarchy naturally seemed the 
reverse of a remote possibility to those who had followed 
Charles II into exile or had experienced the rule of the Inter- 
regnum governments. The Commonwealthmen had _ been 
overthrown, but their ideas remained to trouble the security 
of the restored monarchy. Therefore the ministers of Charles 
II not only kept a strict watch over leading Commonwealthmen, 
but also took steps to prevent the publication of anti-monarch- 
ical propaganda. 

The importance of the press censorship cannot be exaggerated, 
particularly when it is remembered that the printed word, 
in an age when the power of the platform had scarcely been 
recognised, was almost the only means of forming public 
opinion. A good deal of adverse criticism has been passed on 
the refusal of Tudor and Stuart sovereigns to allow freedom of 
discussion, but it is as well to remember that at no period have 
men been allowed to say with impunity just what they pleased, 

1 §. Parker, History of his own Time, (edited Newlin, 1727), pp. 6 sq. : R. North, 
a (1740) p. 497 : J. S. Clarke, Life of James II, i, 396 : Clarendon, Life (1759), 


* Clarendon, Life, ii, 366. 
* T. H. Lister Clarendon, ii, 277-8. 
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provided authority was strong enough to check them‘ 
Criticisms of Charles II’s ‘ bloodhounds of the press’ which 
ignore the memories of ‘forty-one’ are unjust. Rightly or 
wrongly the Stuarts believed that the proscription of the ruling 
caste was the aim of the men whose booksellers and printers 
they persecuted. No government could remain inactive which 
had reason to think that an organised political group menaced 
its personal safety. 

During the seventeenth century the Levellers were almost 
alone in their advocacy of a free press.5 The opinions of 
Milton were much less liberal, the author of Areopagitica never 
contemplating freedom for royalist scribes. From an early 
date the church had exercised powers of censorship which in 
England were taken over by the crown at the Reformation. 
The first royal declaration on the subject was in 1538. During 
the reign of Philip and Mary the Stationers’ Company was 
granted a royal charter and was made responsible for the 
discovery of seditious literature.’ The ecclesiastical disputes 
of the next reign led to the promulgation of definite rules 
according to which members of the book trade were to conduct 
their business. Since the authorities were particularly con- 
cerned to suppress criticisms of the Anglican church, the 
bishops played a dominant part in the censorship. The 
injunctions of 1559 forbade anyone to print ‘any manner of 
book or paper’ without a licence from a bishop or one of the 
university chancellors.* The Star Chamber ordinances of 1566 
recognised the right of the master and wardens of the 
Stationers’ Company to search the workshops of their members, 
and required sureties from all engaged in the book trade. The 
same authority in 1586 restricted printing to London, Oxford 
and Cambridge, limited the number of printers, forbade the 
printing of books without a licence and confirmed the rights 


* A. V. Dicey, T'he Law of the Constitution (1897), pp. 228-58. 


§ Petition of the Levellers, 19 Jan. 1648/49: British Museum 669, Fo. 13 (79). 
The censorship was criticised later by Charles Blount in (i) A Just Vindication of 
Learning (1679) and (ii) Reasons .. . for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing (1699). 

* J. Strype, Cranmer, app. viii. 

? KE. Arber, Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers (1875-8), 
i, pp. xxi, xliv. 


* Ibid, xxxviii. 
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of search possessed by the master and wardens.® This ordinance 
was frequently evaded, Archbishop Whitgift’s pursuivants 
meeting their match in the Puritans who were responsible for 
the Martin Marprelate tracts. By moving their printing 
press from place to place they successfully defied for a time the 
episcopal messengers who were sent after them.’ 

James I issued menacing proclamations against those who 
ignored the ordinance of 1586 and in 1613 empowered the Court 
of High Commission to enforce it.11_ Archbishop Laud in 1637 
obtained an ordinance from the Star Chamber which repeated 
most of the earlier regulations and increased the penalties for 
evasion. The lord chief justice was appointed licenser for law 
books, the secretaries of state for historical and political works, 
the earl marshal for books on heraldry and the archbishop of 
Canterbury and the bishop of London for all other publi- 
cations. '* 

The Act of 1641 which abolished the Star Chamber swept 
away its licensing ordinances, a result which the Long Parlia- 
ment had not intended. But although it re-established the 
censorship, it effected one salutary change. For the future 
the Old Bailey was the court in which offenders were tried. 
For this reason it is not too much to claim, as one writer does,'* 
that the revolution which beheaded Charles I laid the founda- 
tions of the liberty of the press. But the right of the subject 
to criticise freely and comment on government policy was not 
secured until after the Revolution of 1688, firstly by the 
neglect of parliament to renew the Licensing Act in 1695 and 
secondly, by the passage of Fox’s Libel Act in 1792, which 
empowered the jury instead of the judge to determine the 
criminality of a libel. ‘The practical freedom of the English 
press arose ’, as Dicey tells us, ‘in great measure from the trial 
with us of press offences, like every other kind of libel, by a 


s ’ 
jury. 14 


® Ibid, i, 322 : ii, 807-12. 
” W. Pierce, Historical Introduction to the Marprelate Tracts (1908), passim. 


ng, W. peters, Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documenta (1894), 
pp. 394-5, 4 


2 Arber, iv, pe 
% F.K. Hunt, The Fourth Estate (1850), i, 37 
™ Dicey, p. 241. 
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The press laws of the Interregnum and Restoration govem- 
ments were more humane than those of the Star Chamber. 
The mutilations, floggings and unreasonable fines by which 
Laud’s contemporaries had sought to suppress their critics 
were not revived by their successors. But the press was mor 
efficiently controlled. Bradshaw’s Press Act of 1649 and 
Cromwell's ‘Printing and Printer’s’ Ordinance of 1635 
contained the main features of the Star Chamber decrees.4 
After General Lambert’s coup d'état on 12 October 1659, 
however, the press was free because there was no one to control 
it. Royalists, republicans and religious visionaries rushed 
their wares through the printing houses and gave a stimulus 
to the trade that it was not to experience until the Popish Plot. 
Not until after General Monck had restored the secluded 
members of the Long Parliament in February 1660 was any 
effectual attempt made to check the torrent. Then the council 
of state issued general search warrants, in virtue of Bradshaw's 
Act, and ordered its messengers to assist the master and 
wardens of the Stationers’ Company in carrying out their 
duties.** 

With the Restoration an accomplished fact, Bradshaw's 
Act of 1649 and all other Interregnum ordinances ceased to 
be valid. Prior to the passage of the Licensing Act in 1662 
there was no statutory authority to deal with abuses in the 
press. But admitting the necessity for some regulation, there 
arose the problem of to whom was the power to be entrusted. 
Under the Tudors and first two Stuarts the officials of the 
Stationers’ Company had been responsible for the greater part 
of the work. After 1649 the council of state had overawed 
any who aspired to emulate the Leveller leader, John Lilburne. 
The Clarendon government naturally was in no mood to 
permit its enemies to libel it in print, so without waiting 
for parliamentary authority it appointed an ex-royalist 
newspaper editor, Sir John Birkenhead, licenser of the press, 
and issued an order in council, dated 7 June 1660, instructing 


% Firth and Rait, Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, i, 184-7, 1021-3 - 
ii, 245-54, 696-9. * The Times ' Tercentenary Handlist of Newspapers (1920) contams 
# list of Interregnum press laws. 


** Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1659/60, pp. 344, 572, 573, 574. 
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the Stationers’ Company to seize copies of certain anti- 
monarchical tracts.'’ 

The Stationers’ Company, like all privileged corporations, 
incurred a certain amount of odium. John Lilburne in 1645 
condemned the ordinance of the Long Parliament which had 
confirmed its monopoly, and denounced its underhand 
connivance in the publication of the royalist journal, Oxford 
Aulicus. ‘ The next monopoly ’ he wrote ‘ will be upon bread 
and beer.”* Hobbes, in 1679, declared ‘The privilege of 
stationers is, in my opinion, a very great hindrance to the 
advancement of all human learning.’’® In 1660 the company 
was divided against itself. Between the printers and the 
bookselling fraternity there was a long standing feud. Each 
accused the other of being responsible for the libels which 
circulated in London. The printers were anxious to shake off 
the control of the booksellers, who possessed a controlling 
interest in the company. Their contention, in short, was that 
in order to reduce printing costs, the stationers permitted more 
printers than the amount of legitimate trade justified. ‘No 
marvel’ they pathetically complained ‘strangers took their 
pasture for common.’ To them it was as reasonable for the 
buyer to govern the seller as the bookseller the printer. They 
looked back to the Star Chamber ordinance of 1637, with its 
provision that the number of printers should not exceed 20, 
as the golden age of their trade. As it was hopeless to petition 
for complete freedom of the press, the printers adopted as an 
alternative policy their incorporation as a separate company. 
Their argument was an adaptation of the old adage, set a thief 
to catch a thief. ‘ Give us a printing monopoly ’ they said in 
effect ‘ and we shall no longer be under the necessity of earning 
bread by printing treason.’*° An Abstract of a Proposed Act 
of Printing, in the Record Office, vests the government of the 
trade in twelve master printers annually elected by the 
printers and approved by the archbishop of Canterbury and 


" W. Kennet, Register and Chronicle, 1660/62 (1728), p. 176. 
%* England's Birthright Justified (1645). 
™ J. Aubrey, Brief Lives (1898), i, 342. 


® “The London Printer, his Lamentation ” (Harleian Miscellany, iii, 289, 
September, 1660) : ‘‘ Brief Discourse concerning Printing” (State Papers, Domestic, 
Car. IT, 88, No. 133) : “* Printers’ Petition " (Ibid, 22, No.8) :‘* Proposals for better 
Regulating the Press ” (Jbid, No. 8, i and ii). 
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the bishop of London. These suggestions were denounced by 
Roger L’Estrange, an ultra-royalist scholar and journalist who 
had already gained considerable notoriety as a scurrilous 
opponent of noncomformists and republicans. In the hope 
that control of the press might be vested in himself, he published 
on 3 June 1663, Considerations and Proposals in order to the 
Regulation of the Press, together with diverse instances of 
Treasonous and Seditious Pamphlets proving the necessity 
thereof. L’Estrange doubted whether there were twenty 
trustworthy master printers, as all the ‘honest sort’ were 
impoverished because ‘ Oliver’s creatures’ possessed most of 
the business.** 

The government wisely decided to ignore the demands of the 
printers. Following the rejection of a bill for the regulation of 
printing by the commons in 1661, because the lords had insisted 
on the exemption of their own houses from search,* an act was 
passed in 1662 which did little more than repeat the substanceof 
former enactments.** It is usually referred to as the ‘ Licensing 
Act,’ but this title is very misleading. The regulation that 
imprimatur must precede publication is only one feature of the 
censorship. All printed matter was supposed to be licensed, 
but provision was made for licensing only those classes of 
books for which licencers had been appointed in 1637. The 
same unpaid officials were re-appointed, save that the lord 
chancellor became a licenser for law books in addition to one of 
the chief justices. The archbishop of Canterbury and the 
bishop of London were supposed to license all books not falling 
within the province of their colleagues, but their nominees did 
little more than censor ecclesiastical treatises. In August 
1663, L’Estrange succeeded Sir John Birkenhead as ‘ surveyor 
of the imprimery and printing presses ’ and became licenser for 
all printed matter for which no licenser had been appointed. 
He remained in office almost continuously until the fall of the 
old monarchy in 1688, responsible under the secretary of state 
for the suppression of all unlicensed books and pamphlets. 

* 8. P. Dom., Car. II, 39, No. 95. 

*2 Roger L’Estrange, Considerations and Proposals in order to the Regulation of 
the Press (1663), p. 26. For L‘Estrange see :-- G. Kitchen, Sir Roger L’ Estrange 
(1913) and The Dictionary of National Biography. 

% Commons Journals, 29 July, 1661. 

* 14 Car. II, c. 33. 
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Until the expiration of the Licensing Act in 1679 automatic- 
ally removed it, the obligation to print only licensed books was 
frequently ignored, the registered book transactions printed by 
Masson in his Life of Milton from the registers of the Stationers’ 
Company by no means representing the whole literary output 
in the early years of Charles II’s reign.**> The vexatious delays 
before the permission of an overworked, unpaid official could 
be obtained have been described by Milton in Areopagitica.** 
From a business point of view, the system was ruinous. Francis 
Smith, a publisher of opposition tracts, complained that 
booksellers were kept waiting until their markets were gone.*’ 
Booksellers, another critic wrote, ‘knowing the worth of a 
book only by the ready sale’, were encouraged to break the 
law, as the reading public suspected an author who received 
the official imprimatur to be ‘some dull phlegmatik fellow ’ 
who ‘either wanted wit or honesty to vouch himself’.** It 
was even said that L’Estrange could be induced to overlook 
an unlicensed book if the printer’s wife would but smile on 
him* or if he were offered a sufficient bribe.* 

The statute of 1662 can be more aptly described as a printing 
than as a licensing act. As in previous enactments, printing 
was restricted to London, Oxford and Cambridge. The press 
which had been established at York during the Civil War was 
also allowed to continue. This clause was never evaded. 
There is no parallel in Restoration England to the travelling 
press of the Marprelate confederates, although secret presses in 
the metropolitan area were not unknown, like that which 
L’Estrange discovered in 1662 ‘ in a shed, in a garden, through 
an alley *twixt Long Lane and Charterhouse Lane.’** 

But the government had difficulty in putting into effect the 
clause which limited the number of master craftsmen to 
twenty, exclusive of the royal printers. The political and 
religious controversies of the Civil War had provided work for 


* D. Masson, Life of John Milton (1859-80), vi, 324. 

* Cf. the experiences of Prynne and Baxter{Hunt, The Fourth Estate, i, 59-60 : 
Richard Baxter, Reliquiae Baxterianae, (edited Sylvester, 1696), iii, 61, 86). 

" State Trials, vii, 959-60. 

* Edm. Hickeringill, Gregory, Father Greybeard (1673), p. 2. 

* J. Dunton, Life and Errore (1818), i, 265-6. 

* Historical Manuscripts Commission, Lords’ MSS., Report, ix, App. ii, 78-9. 

" Kingdoms Intelligencer, No. 40, 29 September, 6 October, 1662. 
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a much larger number. In 1649 there were at least sixty 
about the same number in 1660, and about 100 apprentices 
and 150 journeymen.** By 1666 there were 140 printers who 
had served an apprenticeship and some ‘ foreigners’.** A 
survey ofthe trade in 1668 showed that the printing houses had 
been reduced as a result of L’Estrange’s activities and the Fire 
to approximately the statutory number, and that four printers, 
in defiance of the Act, had set up presses. Three of these, 
Darby, Winter and Rawlings, were to have appeared before 
the justices at the next sessions, but no record exists of any 
proceedings against them.** The number of unlicensed printers 
had increased to ten in 1675, of whom John Darby was 
one.** Three years later the new ordinances of the Stationers’ 
Company contained a statement to the effect that the legal 
number of presses had been grossly exceeded.*”? The printers 
were never the law-abiding citizens the surveyor endeavoured 
to make them. From the days of the ‘ confederate ’ stationers 
and their wives, during the early Restoration era, to the time 
of the Popish Plot when Robert Ferguson the Plotter managed 
the secret purse of the Whigs, opponents of the Stuarts could 
always find printers, needy enough like Thomas Creake (who 
printed the pamphlets of the ‘ confederates’, and gave evidence 
against them in the trials of 1664)** or sympathetic enough 
like John Darby, to prepare their manuscripts for circulation. 
Darby, Dunton’s ‘ religious printer’ who was expected ‘to 
go to heaven with the anabaptists’, was to remain a thorn 
in the side of the government for many years. He was 
accused in 1683 of printing Mene Tekel**, the offence for 
which Twyn had been hanged in 1664. At the time of the 
survey of 1668 Darby had just been discharged from the 
Gatehouse, but he was in prison again before the end of the 

* Cal. 8. P., Dom., 1649/50, pp. 622, 523. 

* Considerations and Proposals, pp. 27--8. 

* C. H. Timperley, Dictionary of Printers and Printing (1839), p. 543. 


* 8. P. Dom., Car. II, 243, Nos. 126, 181, printed in H. R. Plomer, Short History 
of English Printing, 1476-1898 (1900), pp. 224-5. 


* Cal, 8. P .,Dom., 1675/6, p. 43. 

* Arber, i, 14-15. 

* Cal. 8. P. Dom., 1661/2, pp. 23, 50. 

* S. P. Dom., Car. I, 426, No, 75, (L’ Estrange to Jenkins, 26 June, 1683.). 
” Infra, pp. 283-285, 
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year for printing William Penn’s Sands Foundations Shaken. 
Other notable tracts which came from his press were Andrew 
Marvell’s Rehearsal Transposed and Lord Russell’s scaffold 
speech, for which he was fined in 1684.*! 

The Act of 1662 confirmed the rights of the Stationers’ 
Company, much to L’Estrange’s disgust. Power to search for 
libels was given to the master and wardens, and to messengers 
holding a warrant from one of the secretaries of state. 
L’Estrange, as surveyor, derived his authority from the warrant 
entrusted to him by the secretary. His difficulties were 
increased by the petty warfare carried on between himself and 
thecompany. L’Estrange’s objection to entrusting the govern- 
ment of the press to the trade itself was, stated shortly, that 
the members were the persons against whom the regulations 
were levelled. The surveyor’s accusations that they were 
concerned in the publication of disloyal books was fact, not 
malice. Despite the large amount of seditious literature that 
had been published after the Restoration, L’Estrange during 
the first half of 1663, was ableto point to the damning fact that 
not one bookseller had been fined, and only one prosecuted.** 

The members of the Stationers’ Company in 1660 were a 
mixed crew. There were highly respected citizens like 
Humphrey Moseley who specialised in ‘the finer literature’, “ 
booksellers such as Tyton and Gellibrand who published 
presbyterian books,** and men like Newcombe, Hill and Field 
who were ready to serve those then in power and forget their 
Commonwealth employments.*® Most dangerous of all from 
the government’s point of view were the ‘fanatics’ of the 
Chapman, Brewster, Calvert and Francis Smith type who had 
private warehouses and receivers. Their seditious wares were 
dispatched through the post and by carriers, hackney coach- 
men and sailors under the guise of gloves or some other 
innocent commodity. They attended country fairs, and sent 


“ Dunton, Life and Errors, i, 247: J. Nicholls, Literary Anecdotes (1812-15), 
viii, 367 : Plomer, Dictionary of Booksellers and Printers, 1641-67, p. 61 ; 1668-1725, 
p. 97: Cal. 8. P. ,Dom., 1666/7, p. 378 ; Ibid, 1667/8, p. 92. 

® Considerations and Proposals, passim. 

* Masson, vi, 400-2. 

“ Cal. 8. P., Dom., 1664/5, p. 144. 
_..* See the attack on them in the “ London Printer” (Harleian Miscellany, 
iii, 292-3), 
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copies of their pamphlets to provincial booksellers who were 
willing to market them. A raid by a local magistrate, Sir 
John Knight, on the warehouse of Richard Moon, a Bristol 
bookseller, in 1663, brought to light many seditious pamphlets 
which had been sent down from London by Brewster and 
Calvert.“* 

But for the unofficial activities of L’Estrange at the beginning 
of the Restoration era,*’ the publishers and printers of seditious 
tracts would have gone unpunished. But even after the arrest 
of the offenders it was difficult to obtain a conviction. Under 
the Act of 1662 severe penalties by fine or imprisonment could 
be inflicted on unlicensed printers, but the Act did not provide 
legal grounds for proceeding against others who traded in 
seditious wares. When the opposition booksellers, Brewster, 
Dover and Brookes, were finally brought into court in 1664, 
they had to be prosecuted as common law criminals. Chief 
Justice Hyde made this clear at the end of their trials when he 
said, ‘ by the course of common law before this new Act was 
passed, for a printer or any other . . . to publish that 
which is a reproach to the King, to the State, to the Church, 
nay to a particular person, is a misdemeanour.’ Hyde's 
opinion was reasserted by the judges after the Licensing Act 
had lapsed in 1679, when restrictions on the press had to take 
the form of a prosecution for libel. The court of king’s bench 
ruled that the crown on its own authority could prohibit 
‘the printing and publishing of all news-books and pamphlets 
of news whatsoever not licensed by His Majesty’s authority’. ® 
The opponents of the government were sufficiently impressed 
by this extraordinary opinion of the extent of the royal pre- 
rogative to include it in one of the articles of impeachment, 
prepared against Scroggs, the lord chief justice, in January 
1681. 


L’Estrange as surveyor of the press had to suppress both 


“* Considerations and Proposals, pp. 6-7 : Cal. 8S. P., Dom., 1661/2, p. 104 ; Ibid, 
1663/4, pp. 37, 43, 297. 

*? See L’Eetrange, Truth and Loyalty Vindicated from the reproaches and clamours 
of Ed. Bagshawe, (June 1662), 

* State Trials, vi, 564 : Cal, 8. P., Dom., 1667/8, pp. 363-54 : Hist. MSS. Com., 
Lords MSS8., Rep., ix., App. ii, 79 ; Kitchen, p. 129. 

** London Gazelle, 5 May, 17 May, 1680, 

© State Trials, viii, 163. 
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printed and manuscript libels. The latter, he wrote, were the 
more dangerous, and by the help of transcripts well-nigh as 
public as the other. In this connection it is worth noting that 
a manuscript edition of George Buchanan’s De .Jure Regni apud 
Scotos (originally published in 1579 to justify the deposition of 
Mary), was circulating in Scotland in 1664,*' and that shortly 
after Algernon Sidney’s execution in 1683 written copies of 
his speech at the scaffold were being read by the Whigs.** 
This method of influencing public opinion was in use all through 
the reign, and never more so than in the days when Shaftesbury 
was the people’s tribune. To put an end to the trade, 
L’Estrange suggested in his Minutes of a project for preventing 
libels, the insertion of a clause in the licences of coffee house 
keepers forbidding them to expose such papers in their shops. 

The authorities in 1660, without waiting for parliamentary 
sanction, took steps to suppress old as well as new pamphlets. 
They immediately put on the index reprints of sixteenth- and 
early seventeenth-century defences of the doctrine of tyran- 
nicide,** such as Buchanan’s De Jure Regni apud Scotos, twice 
reprinted in England in 1686 and 1689, and considered 
sufficiently dangerous to be included by the University of 
Oxford in the list of books which were ordered to be burnt in 
1683,"5 the Scottish clergyman Samuel Rutherford’s able anti- 
monarchical treatise on constitutional law, Lex Rex ; a Dispute 
of the Just Prerogative of King and People, first published in 
1640, and Milton’s Defensio Pro Populo Anglicano. One 
writer even suggested that Lord Chief Justice Coke’s writings 
should be revised and the errors expunged.** The wholesale 
prohibition of books championing the political theories of 
‘forty-one’ was L’Estrange’s professed aim.*’? It was never 
realised, Pepys, for example, having no difficulty in purchasing 
a copy of Harrington’s Oceana in 1667.5* 


" R. Wodrow, History of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, (1721), i, 218. 

* §. P., Dom., Car. II, 435, No. 50; L’Estrange to Jenkins, 14 Dec., 1683. 

* Ibid, 51, No. iv, i. 

“ Kennet, Register, p. 176: R. Steele, Bibliography of Royal Proclamationa, i, 
No. 3239 ; ii, No. 2188. 

“ State Tracts, 1692, pp. 153-56. 

“ Harris, Life of Charles I (1762), ii, 263-6. 

” Considerations and Proposals, passim. 

" S. Pepys, Diary (ed. Wheatley), vii, 248. 
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A small group of London booksellers was responsible for the 
most obnoxious of the unlicensed pamphlets in the early part 
of the reign. The first of these, Livewell Chapman, had been 
known to Cromwell’s secretary of state, Thurloe, ‘ as the owner 
or at least a sharer in a private press, that hath and doe ao 
much mischief’,®* and as a bookseller with fifth-monarchy 
connections.” From the ‘Crown’ in Pope’s Head Alley, 
where he had been in business since 1651, he had issued such 
notable republican treatises as Oceana, which bears his name 
on the title-page in the 1656 edition, and also the first, and 
probably the second part of Milton’s The Ready and Easy Way 
to Establish a Free Commonwealth... At the end of March 
1660, he published a pamphlet of which he was possibly the 
author, entitled Plain English to His Excellency the Lord 
General Monk and the Officers of his Army.® It occasioned the 
issue of a warrant against him, whereupon he fled, returning 
to England in the autumn of 1660 with permission from the 
secretary of state, Morrice.** The others, Thomas Brewster, 
Giles Calvert and Francis Smith, were equally notorious. 
Brewster and Calvert were printers to the council of state in 
1653, the latter being also well known as a publisher of Quaker 
pamphlets. His wife, Elizabeth, was as daring as her husband, 
on one occasion having the audacity to continue work on a 
pamphlet for the printing of which her husband was in prison. 
Smith, better known from his place of business as ‘ Elephant’ 
Smith, was in the libels trade almost till the end of the reign. 
From his Account of the injurious proceedings of Sir George 
Jefferies we can learn something of the difficulties under which 
a ‘fanatic’ bookseller carried on his trade. In 1659 he pub- 
lished a republican tract, Plea for the People’s Good Cause, by 
a Captain William Bray, and had his windows broken by the 
mob as an opponent of General Monck. L’Estrange haunted 
his shop, periodically hurried him to prison, removed his stock 
for examination and neglected to return it. His career was a 
stormy one. If he was not being harassed by the minions of 


* J. Thurloe, State Papers, v, 379. 

© English Historical Review, xxv, 725, 734. 
*. Masson, v, 678, note. 

** March 22 ; British Museum E. 1956 (6), 
* §. P. ,Dom., Car. II, 72, No, 60. 
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the surveyor of the press he was in trouble for worshipping at 
‘religious protestants meetings’.** After the issue of the 
Declaration of Indulgence of 1672 he became a licensed 
preacher.*° 

The trade in obnoxious pamphlets was considerable. In 
October 1670, L’Estrange claimed that he had suppressed more 
than 600.** Many of these were the product of the religious 
disputes, including thousands of copies of farewell sermons by 
ejected nonconformist ministers. The executions of the 
regicides were followed by their Speeches and Prayers. Similar 
compilations portraying the victims as martyrs were issued 
after the execution in 1662 of those accused of participating in 
Tonge’s plot.*’ Creake, the printer of the pamphlets, gave 
evidence at Brewster’s trial that he had printed them for 
Brewster, Chapman and Calvert.** Also concerned in the 
production of the farewell sermons and the Speeches and 
Prayers were Thomas Leech, a printer,** Peter Lillicrop, a 
printer and ex-royalist soldier,”° Simon Dover, a printer, and 
Nathan Brookes, a bookbinder, all of whom found their way 
to prison. Brewster, Dover and Brookes were not brought to 
account until February 1664. Their trial was one of the results 
of the appointment of L’Estrange as surveyor and to him 
belongs the credit of their detection.”1 Judged by seventeenth- 
century standards, their punishment was light. 

The publication of apologetic accounts of the regicides by 
no means represents the full extent to which they had been 
‘betrayed from their innocence by poverty’.”2 Brewster and 
Dover had been imprisoned on previous occasions, while a 
search in the warehouse of Brookes, in face of his strenuous 
resistance, discovered him to be deeply involved in the trade 


“ State Trials, vii, 946 sq.: Plomer, Dictionary of Booksellers, 1641-67 and 
1668-1726, passim: Cal. 8. P., Dom., 1670, p. 209. 

“ F. Bate, Declaration of Indulgence (1908), App. vii, pp. xxxix, li. 

* Cal. S. P., Dom., 1670, p. 502. 

" State Trials, vi, contains an account of the trials of Tonge and his associates. 

® State Trials, vi, 541. 

* §. P., Dom., Car. II, 67, No. 161. 

% Ibid, 179, 213-4, 229-30, 267: Plomer, Dictionary of Booksellers, 1641--67, p 118. 

" An Exact Narrative of the Trial... of John Twyn. . . with the Trials of 

Brewster etc. (1664). 

™ Cal. S. P., Dom., 1663/4, p. 574, Petition of Dover, Brewster and Brookes, 

April 1664, 
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in unlicensed pamphlets. Brewster had also been associated 
with Calvert and Chapman in producing T'he Phoeniz, or the 
Solemn League and Covenant,” his share in this leading to the 
imposition of a greater fine on him than on Dover and Brookes, 
The Phoenix was an ingeniously contrived insult to the king, 
which gained in effectiveness because it was true, Charles IJ 
being inconveniently reminded of the most humiliating episode 
of the days of his exile. It was a reprint of the text of the 
Covenant, the sermon preached by Robert Douglas during the 
coronation ceremony in Scotland,’* and the declaration in 
which the king acknowledged the sins of his father’s house and 
promised to heed the advice of parliament and the general 
assembly of the Scottish kirk. The concluding chapter con- 
sisted of a sermon preached before the lord mayor in January 
1649, on the dangers of covenant-breaking, by a well-known 
presbyterian divine, Edmund Calamy, who, after having been 
offered the bishopric of Coventry and Lichfield, was ‘ ejected’ 
for nonconformity in 1662, and whose grandson Edmund won 
fame as the author of nonconformist biographies. In the first 
part of the book the reader learned what the king had sworn 
to do; in the second, the fate of those who break an oath. 
No attempt was made to point the moral. Charles was not 
directly accused of having broken his vows, but the crowds 
who had witnessed the burning of the Covenant by the hang- 
man could draw their own conclusions. 

A type of libel which justified L’Estrange’s denunciations of 
the ‘fanatic’ booksellers were the books of the Prodigies. 
Their forerunner was a compilation of the Rev. Henry Jessey, 
published by Chapman and Smith in 1660, entitled, The Lord’s 
Loud Call to England, being a true relation of some late, various 
and wonderful judgments or handy-works of God, by earthquake, 
lightening, whirlwind, great multitudes of toads and flyes . 
also of the strange changes, and late alterations made in these 
nations.” Jessey was a well-known anabaptist scholar who 
has been favourably mentioned by the historians of non- 


* Cal. S. P., Dom., 1661/2, p. 23. 


* The sermon was reprinted separately in 1679, (R, Clavell, Continuation of the 
Compleat Catalogue, Jan, 1679/80—June 1680). 


*% W. H. Hart, Index Expurgatorius Anglicanus (1872-78), p. 179. Extracts 
from the tract are printed in Crosby, English Baptists, ii, 26-34, 94-97. 
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conformity,"* but a reader of The Lord’s Loud Call may be 
excused if he doubts their judgment. This formidable collec- 
tion of lies was exposed by the astrologer John Gadbury,”’? who 
was fully justified in writing that the only object the author 
could have in publishing such nonsense was to create the im- 
pression that God was on the side of the anabaptists, so that he 
might unsettle men’s minds and destroy their confidence in 
the government. Smith was imprisoned thrice for publishing 
Jessey’s tract."* Notwithstanding he persisted in the same 
course, and with Brewster, Calvert and Chapman published in 
1661 and 1662 Mirabilis Annus, or The Year of Prodigies and 
Wonders, and Mirabilis Annus Secundus in two instalments.”* 
The authors were Jessey and another nonconformist preacher, 
George Cockaine.*° Their nonsense was extremely popular and 
was dispersed as far afield as Leicester by Brookes and in 
Bristol by Brewster.*! ‘I, who was a young man at the time,’ 
Bishop Parker afterwards wrote ‘do very well remember that 
these books were consulted and perused with no less diligence 
than the scriptures themselves.’*® Smith had the effrontery 
to deny all knowledge of them, but the evidence before the 
court and later statements made by Smith himself proved that 
he was a liar.** 

Despite the large number of seditious tracts that vexed the 
soul of the surveyor only one printer suffered the extreme 
penalty, namely, John Twyn,* a printer with a small business 
in the Cloth Fair. Briefly, the facts were as follows. At the 
beginning of October 1663, L’Estrange, a constable, a press 
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% See T. Crosby, English Baptists, i, 307-23 : D. Neal, History of the Puritans, 
iii, 140-42 : W. Wilson, History of the Dissenting Churches in London, i, 41-7 : 
B. Dale, History of Congregationalism, pp. 360-61. There is a portrait of Jessey in 
Bryan Dale, Yorkshire Puritanism, p. 227. A short life of him by E. W. appeared 
in 1671. 

" Britains Royal Star... together with an examination and refutation of that 
nest of sedition published by Mr. H. Jessey. (22 Nov. 1661). 

% State Trials, vi, 946. 

* Hart, pp. 183-8: J. G. Muddiman, Muddiman the King’s Journalist (1923), 
pp. 153-4. 

® Cal. S. P., Dom., 1661/2, pp. 23, 173. 

% Ibid, 104. 

" Parker, History, p. 25. 

® Cal. 8S. P., Dom., 1661/2, pp. 87, 173, 187 : State Trials, vii, 946, 949, 

“ A petition of Twyn’s is wrongly calendared among the state papers of Charles I. 
(Cal. 8. P., Dom., 1641/3, p. 427). It belongs to the papers of 1663/4. 
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messenger and a printer, acting upon information received of 
Twyn’s midnight activities, demanded admission to his 
workshop. When at last admitted L’Estrange discovered part 
of a pamphlet, still fresh from the press, entitled The Execution 
of Justice, better known as Mene Tekel or The Downfall of 
Tyranny*. The author was not, as Arlington imagined® 
the notorious Captain Blood, but Captain Roger Jones of 
Durham, an ex-Cromwellian officer.*” To say the least, the 
pamphlet was ‘ mettlesome stuff’. It was a frenzied appeal 
to the people, not only to depose Charles II, but to 
kill him. ‘If ever there was a season which required the 
Lerd’s people to sell their garments and buy swords it is now.’ 
Standing by itself such language was alarming enough. It 
was doubly so to a government which, at the moment when 
the pamphlet was seized, was hourly expecting news of the 
outbreak of a long-threatened rising among the old soldiers and 
dissenters in the northern counties.** The authorities naturally 
regarded the sheets seized in Twyn’s house and the northern 
disturbances as interconnected. Serjeant Morton, who was 
briefed for the crown in Twyn’s trial, even went so far as to say 
that the rising was postponed until 18 October because the libels 
and declarations of the plotters could not be ready earlier.” 
A modern writer credits Twyn with having full knowledge of the 
plot.° That he was privy to the plans of the conspirators is 
unlikely. His own story, that the manuscript was brought to 
him by Mrs. Calvert’s maid, was probably all he knew of the 
matter apart from such stray gossip that he picked up in the 
City. Twyn’s guilt lay rather in a readiness to earn a living 
by printing anything without asking his customer awkward 
questions.*' The brutal language in court of Lord Chief 
Justice Hyde and the sentence, to be hung, drawn and 


* There is a mutilated copy of the tract in the Public Record Office (8. P., Dom., 
Car. Il, 88, No. 76). 

* T. Brown, Miscellanea Aulica (1702), p. 414. 

*" Leving’s information, Cal. 8. P., Dom., 1664/5, p. 6 : The Intelligencer, No. 2, 
16 Nov. 1663 : W. C. Hazlitt, Bibliographical Collections, 1474-1700 (3rd series), 
p. 129. 

** For an account of the troubles in the north see my article “ The Yorkshire 
Plot, 1663” in the Yorkshire Archaeological Society's Journal, xxxi, 348-59. 

* State Trials, vi, 521. 

© J. B. Williams, History of British Journalism (1908), p. 186. 

* An Exact Narrative of the Trial... of John Trwyn (1664). 
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quartered, are a measure of the fears of the government, 
ther than of Twyn’s full complicity in republican plots 
against the monarchy. 

The energy shown by L’Estrange in dealing with the 
‘confederates’ in 1664 by no means put an end to the 
seditious activities of certain members of the bookselling 
fraternity. The second Dutch War, the licence of the court, 
the unpopularity of Clarendon and the popular suspicion that 
the Catholics had fired the City provided matter for unlicensed 
publications. The Fire of 1666, however, seriously crippled 
the booksellers,** but once their losses had been made good 
the presses of the opposition attacked the persecuting Anglican 
majority in parliament, and later expressed the widespread 
anxiety at the sequel to the meeting of Charles IT and his sister 
at Dover. The names of those engaged in publishing such 
libels recall the days of the ‘ Confederates’. ‘ Elephant ’ Smith 
published in 1668 Voz et Lacrimae Anglorum,* a puerile verse- 
pamphlet attacking Clarendon, which has been doubtfully 
assigned to George Withers.“ In 1682 an informer 
deposed that the author was his wife’s first husband, Edward 
Raddon,® one of those accused of taking part in Tonge’s plot 
in 1662. A secret press belonging to a printer named Poole 
was run to earth in April 1668.°% Another unauthorised press 
controlled by John Darby and Brewster’s widow was in 
existence in Blue Anchor Alley, near the site of Smithfield 
market, in the same year.®’ Elizabeth Calvert was as busy as 
ever. She accompanied Widow Brewster and Darby to prison 
in 1668, and a raid L’Estrange made on her warehouse in 
1670 led to the discovery of more than 300 libels of ‘ an old 
date’.** In the following March Elizabeth Calvert was again 
in trouble when Thomas Palmer, a Westminster bookseller, 


" Clarendon, Life, iii, 673 : A. Wood, Life & Times, (oe. Clarke) (1891-1900), 
ii, 87: Delaune, Present State of London (1681), p. 457. 


" State Poems (1744), iii, 37-52: Cal. 8.P. Dom., 1667/8, p. 217. 

% D.N.B., Art, “Withers ” ; Gray, Index to Hazlitt’s Handbook (1892), p. 783. 
* §. P., Dom., Car. II, 420, No. 36, (Information of James Harris). 

Cal. 8. P., Dom., 1667/8, p. 363. 

" Ibid, pp. 294, 360, 361 : Kitchen, pp. 173-7. 

" Cal. 8. P., Dom., 1667/8, pp. 178, 350, 363, 378, 495. 

" Ibid, 1670, p. 227. 
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stood beside her in the dock at the Old Bailey,’ charged with 
publishing a number of tracts, including Nehushtan,' an attack 
on ‘idolatry, prelates and pompous cathedrals’ written by 
John Wilson, the ejected minister of Beverley.* 

In the hope of more effectively muzzling the press, Roger 
Norton,’ the king’s printer in Hebrew and the classics, and five 
times master of the Stationers’ Company between 1678 and 
1687, Samuel Mearne, the royal bookbinder,’* and Thomas 
Rycroft, the king’s printer in oriental tongues, were by com- 
mand of the king elected members of the governing body of 
the Stationers’ Company in 1668, upon which was thrown the 
responsibility of suppressing the trade in libels. Certain 
leading members of the company, however, proved themselves 
unworthy of the trust reposed in them. Following the out- 
break of the third Dutch War in 1672, a number of ably- 
written political tracts against the policy of the court were 
circulating in London and being handled by leading members 
of the Stationers’ Company. An edition of one of the most 
noteworthy of these tracts, for example, Hngland’s Appeal 
from the Private Cabal at Whitehall to the Great Council of the 
Nation in Parliament Assembled, obtained from ‘a strange 
woman ’ and published by ‘ Elephant ’ Smith in 1673, was also 
sold by leading members of the Stationers’ Company, Randall 
Taylor, and the brothers Sawbridge, with the connivance of 
Mearne.** The tract, thought by many people to be the work 
of Lisola, the imperial envoy at the Hague, was a well-informed 
criticism of the pro-French policy of the English court. Two 
years later the appearance of A Letter from a Person of Quality 
to his Friend in the Country*®’ roused the house of lords to 
action. Attributed by some of his contemporaries to John 


0° London Gazette, No. 660, 27-30 March 1671. 


#1 Nehushtan, or a Sober and Peaceable Discourse concerning the abolishing of things 
abused to superstition and idolatry (1668). 


12 Cal, S. P., Dom., 1664/5, p. 228 ; 1668/9, pp. 29, 30-32 : Hart, p. 206: E. 
Calamy, Noncomformists Memorials (ed. Palmer), (1775), ii, 585. 


3 ©, R. Rivington, The Worshipful Company of Stationers, p. 58. 
1 Cyril Davenport, Samuel Mearne and his bindings (1905). 

106 Cal. S. P., Dom., 1667/8, p. 409. 

1% State Trials, vii, 950 : Hist. MSS. Com., Lords’ MSS., Rep., ix, App. ii, p. 78. 
17 State Tracts (1689) : Parliamentary History, iv, App. v, pp. xl 8q. 
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Locke, and included by Des Maiseaux in his edition of Locke’s 
Works,°* this opposition manifesto, if written by Locke at all, 
was written at Shaftesbury’s dictation.* The lords appointed 
a committee to investigate the circumstances of its publication 
and empowered its members to summon witnesses before 
them."° Two insignificant women were fined in January, 
1676, for selling the tract,’ but no light was thrown on the 
identity of those responsible for its publication. 

In 1677, at the end of the fifteen months’ prorogation, the 
existence of a press which had proved to be free in all but name 
once more attracted the attention of the lords. A committee 
presided over by the Earl of Ailesbury examined members of 
the book trade, and discovered from a bookseller named Han- 
cock that Widow Brewster had handled some of the more 
important opposition tracts. Hancock’s arrest was followed 
by the flight of the widow, her customer obtaining his release 
by promising unvailingly to search for her place of refuge.!™ 
It was L’Estrange who got on her track in August 
1678, when he found her hidden in the house of a 
Cromwellian officer and surmised that it was through 
her landlord that she had obtained the libels she had 
carried to the press. By this date the surveyor had satisfied 
himself that she was responsible for the appearance in print of 
the most important of the tracts issued by Shaftesbury and 
his friends.“* As soon as these investigations had been 
completed, the ‘ Lords Libels Committee’ heard the charges 
brought by L’Estrange against the Mearne faction. Treason- 
able and seditious passages from books published by Mearne, 
Taylor and Sawbridge were laid before the committee.* For 
once, ‘ Elephant ’ Smith and L’Estrange were on the same side, 


6 1801 edn., vol. x. 

1 W. D. Christie, Shaftesbury (1871), i, 261-2, note ; ii, 207, note : J. Le Clere, 
- of Locke (1706), p. 8 : M. Needham, Pacquet of Advice to the Men of Shaftesbury 
(1676). 


"® Lords’ Journals, xiii, 13, 17 : Cal. 8S. P., Dom., 1675/6. p. 497. 

™ Cal. 8. P., Dom., 1675/6, pp. 393, 395, 396 : J. C. Jeafferson, Middlesex County 
Records, iv, 66-9. 
aanae” Journals, xiii, 44, 60, 61 : Hist. MSS. Com., Lords’ MSS., Rep.,jix, App. 
a, , . 

U8 Cal. 8. P., Dom., 1678, pp. 372-3. 
cae 1675/6, p. 461: Hist. MSS. Com., Lords’ MSS., Rep. ix, App. ii. 
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the former giving evidence against his oppressors in the 
company. Mearne and his ‘ favourites ’ had even sold copies 
of books they had removed from Smith’s shelves.* They were 
in the habit of warning their friends whenever a search wag 
impending and frequently delayed to allow time for offensive 
wares to be removed."* In fact, L’Estrange’s efforts to 
suppress the trade in libels had been hampered by the ob- 
structive tactics of the master and wardens sufficiently seriously 
to bring a royal admonition upon them in 1669.11” 

As the Stationers’ Company had neglected its duties, the 
thoughts of the lords naturally turned towards means of more 
effectively controlling the press. They drew up a bill for this 
purpose which never became law ;"!* hence, in the absence of 
new legislation, the authorities in 1678 fell back on the old 
expedient of new bye-laws which strengthened the authority 
of L’Estrange.* The surveyor, however, was not destined to 
enjoy his enhanced authority for long. Shortly after the 
discovery of the Popish Plot he fled to Holland, and for a time, 
with the lapse of the Licensing Act in 1679, the press, as in the 
weeks preceding the Restoration, was free. 

J. WALKER. 


16 Hist. MSS. Com., Lords’ MSS., Rep. ix, App. ii, 78.: Cal. 8. P., Dom., 
1673/5, p. 146. 

46S. P., Dom., Car. II, 187, No. 172; Cal. S. P., Dom., 1675/6, p. 460 : Hist, 
MSS. Com., Lords’ MSS., Rep., ix, App. ii, 76, 78. 

"7 Cal. S. P., Dom., 1668/9, p. 446. 


118 Commons’ Journals, ix, 378: Lords’ Journals, xii, 20: Cal. S. P., Dom., 
1675/6, p. 405 : Grosart, Marvell’s Complete Works (1872-75), iv, 338. 


19 Arber, i, 4 9q.: Kitchen, pp. 214-5. 





THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM.’ 


The challenge presented to the academic world by the 
international character of twentieth-century society has been 
reflected in many countries and universities by the devotion 
of increasing attention to the prospects and problems of a 
scientific study of international relations. Two examples of 
this attention may perhaps be cited : first, the fact that no 
less than 500 university colleges or establishments in the U.S.A. 
now make some provision for the subject, and secondly, the 
resolution passed by the preparatory conference of represent- 
atives of universities at Utrecht in August 1948 to the effect 
that ‘all those Universities not already possessing Special 
Chairs or Departments, and not otherwise providing for 
teaching and research on the subject of International Relations, 
be urged as soon as possible to establish such Chairs or Depart- 
ments, or make other provision for such systematic teaching 
and research.’ Six months before this conference met, the 
British co-ordinating committee for international studies 
(United Kingdom member of the International Studies 
Conference) had decided to summon a conference on the teaching 
of international relations in the United Kingdom. This 
conference, which met in London in January, 1949, was the 
fourth of a series (three such conferences having been held 
before September 1939), but the discussions at the 1949 
gathering were of greater importance in that the majority of 
the participants were officially-accredited representatives of 
universities and not merely individuals interested in the 
teaching of the subject. The discussions at the three sessions 
of the conference form the factual basis for this article : it will 
deal, first, with the provision made in the United Kingdom for 
the study of international relations ; secondly, with different 
conceptions of the content of the subject ; and thirdly, with 
some suggestions as to the methods by which study of the 
subject may be organised. 


"This article is a revised version of a paper originally published in Delhi in the 
India Quarterly for April-June, 1949, to the editor of which journal the writer is 
indebted for permission to reprint this article in its present form. 
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Of the twenty-three universities or university colleges in the 
United Kingdom, only five (Aberystwyth, London, Oxford, 
Edinburgh, and Aberdeen) have departments of international 
relations (or international affairs or international politics) ; the 
first four of these are headed by professors. The five depart- 
ments differ widely in their approach to the subject : London's 
conception will be developed later in this paper ; Abe 
has hitherto taught international history since 1919, and the 
development and operation of international institutions ; 
Oxford teaches primarily the diplomatic history of the inter- 
war years 1919-1939 (Oxford has also a department of inter- 
national law, which includes international institutions in its 
field of study) ; Edinburgh is concerned with political science 
and contemporary history ; Aberdeen (whose department has 
only recently been created) has begun by studying international 
history, 1870 to the present, international institutions, the de- 
velopment and influence of international law, the influence of 
internal factors on foreign relations, and the interaction of 
eastern and western cultures. Many universities, among them 
Cambridge, Durham and Manchester, take a different view 
and teach the international aspects of such subjects as 
law, geography, economics, government and of course 
diplomatic history, within their respective curricula : several 
universities resist the proposal to establish departments of 
international relations and consider that the proper approach 
to international affairs is to be found in this teaching of the 
international aspects of cognate subjects within their respec- 
tive disciplines. 

This resistance is based on three main propositions : that 
the field of study is so wide, and embraces so many different 
subjects, that the university student can hope to gain only a 
nodding acquaintance with each, and no proper mental 
discipline or intellectual training can be obtained from such 
superficial scholarship ; that no proper documentary material 
exists for the study of contemporary international problems, 
and that the student will be forced to read tendentious and pole- 
nical commentaries or documentary selections ; and that these 
two objections combine in the teacher—he can be expected 
neither to display mastery of so many different subjects, nor 
to avoid partiality in examining contemporary problems, his 
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opinions upon which will necessarily inform his teaching. 
Public interest in international affairs may be great, but the 
function of a university is not to impart information, however 
important or desirable that information may be, but to train 
minds to acquire accurate information when it is needed and 
to exercise critical judgment upon that information when 
acquired. Such training can be found only in disciplined 
study, not in amorphous superficial synthesis of selected 
extracts from a number of different disciplines. 

A measure of this opposition to the wider introduction 
of international relations into the curricula of United Kingdom 
universities undoubtedly derives from the traditional hostility 
of practitioners within established disciplines to new candidates 
for entry into the jealously-guarded field of scholarship ; and 
while not denying that the fundamental nature of the attack 
on the academic integrity of the new discipline demands 
appropriate answer, proponents of the subject adduce as 
initial arguments in its defence that the subject will be taught 
(and is in fact being taught) by unqualified teachers if public 
demand is not satisfied by the universities, that the existence 
of an international relations department serves, to make the 
lowest claim, to keep the vitally important international aspect 
constantly before the minds of lecturers in many other subjects, 
and that one most significant feature of the twentieth-century 
world is its international character, the study and analysis of 
which must be a proper university function. It is no doubt 
true that documentary material is tendentious and incomplete, 
but the historian likewise works from documents which he can 
never be certain are all that exist or existed, and his material 
equally is tendentious—indeed a most important part of his 
training consists in the accurate evidential evaluation of his 
primary sources. Nor need international relations be confined 
to the study of contemporary problems. While it may be the 
international character of our society that has forced the 
problems of the relations between states upon the attention of 
scholars, and while students will no doubt normally be concerned 
with contemporary issues, yet no a priori reason exists why the 
technique of analysing the relations between states, once 
determined, should not be applied to historical situations. 
Later paragraphs will endeavour to describe this technique, to 
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set forth one United Kingdom defence of the subject as an 
academic discipline, and to elaborate the difference between 
the subject as here conceived and the subject of diplomatic 
history. 

The student of international relations is concerned with the 
study of the relations between sovereign states, with the forces 
and factors influencing those relations, with the institutions 
established for the ordering of international intercourse and the 
settlement of international conflicts, and with the legal and 
moral principles by which those relations are, or should be, 
regulated. Two fundamentally different conceptions of the 
proper method of approach to this study were revealed at the 
January conference, among those members who favoured the 
study of international relations at all. One school—the 
majority—saw the subject as a synthesis of appropriate aspects 
of other subjects, and held that at least some of these other 
subjects must be studied in the first years of a student's 
residence at a university to give him a proper mental discipline, 
the complete integrated study of international relations being 
deferred to the closing stages of an undergraduate’s career (a 
few indeed went further, and held that the subject was only 
suitable for post-graduate study). The other school, led by the 
teachers of the subject in London, contended that the subject 
had a disciplinary value and a unity of its own, and therefore 
the approach must be the other way round—it starts from a 
recognition of the unitary character of a student’s desire to 
gain a truer understanding of the factors affecting the relations 
between the component elements of international society (the 
sovereign states), and it thereby permits him to preserve his 
original perspective throughout his detailed enquiries into the 
factors themselves. In the eyes of the first school, the subject 
is a synthesis of relevant aspects of other subjects : in the eyes 
of the second, it starts from a unitary idea—the desire to 
understand international society—and examines the forces 
working within international society in the light of that idea. 
It should perhaps be noted that of the twenty-two official 
University representatives at this conference only five had 
experience in the teaching of international relations : the other 
seventeen included ten historians, three economists, two 
lawyers, one classicist, and one professor of social administra- 
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tion. It is therefore not unnatural that the majority of the 
opinions expressed at the conference and reflected in this paper 
should see the subject of international relations as a synthesis 
of appropriate aspects of other subjects, one of the most 
important of which is history. 

Exponents of both conceptions of the subject, however, 
found themselves in a fair measure of agreement about the 
component subjects, or the forces working within international 
society, that require at some stage to be studied. The 
mechanisms and legal principles of international society, to 
name the first of these, already form part of established 
disciplines in many universities : international law is an integral 
part of many law degrees ; the study of international institu- 
tions from the historical viewpoint is necessary to the student 
of diplomatic history in the twentieth century and indeed 
in the nineteenth ; political scientists and students of govern- 
ment naturally may include an analysis of international 
institutions in their normal curricula. Study of the mech- 
anisms of international society, however, cannot stop at the 
study of international institutions. The United Nations 
Organisation with its dependent agencies (like the League of 
Nations, its predecessor) offers facilities for the ventilation of 
disputes, for their canalisation and sometimes their settlement, 
provides opportunities for the meeting of world statesmen, and 
initiates action over a wide range of economic, social and 
cultural, as well as political, problems throughout the world ; 
but the regular business of international intercourse is conduct- 
ed through diplomatic channels, through foreign offices, 
embassies and legations, and no accurate understanding of 
relations between states is possible without a knowledge of the 
workings of this machinery. No diplomatic historian can 
afford to ignore the effect of governmental and diplomatic 
machinery on the making of foreign policies, and the student 
of international relations equally must understand the 
mechanical means through which international intercourse is 
normally conducted. 

Distinct from the mechanical and legal structures within 
which relations between states are conducted, are the funda- 
mental forces and factors which affect the development of 
those relations. Of prime importance must be the geography 
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of any country or area under study : the attitude of Great 
Britain towards Europe and the world has been—and to 
considerable extent still is—largely determined by the existence 
of the English Channel and by her dependence, at least since 
the turn of the eighteenth century, upon overseas trade for the 
feeding and employing of her people ; the policy of Turkey is 
at every turn conditioned by her possession of the Straits and 
her key position on the land-bridge between Europe and Asia ; 
the rigid structure of the Soviet state and the religious content 
of its guiding ideology no doubt in part derive from the limitless 
space of the Russian steppes and its administrative and 
psychological consequences. Moreover, a country’s geographi- 
cal structure and position have profound effects upon its 
strategic needs and concepts, with their fundamental repercus- 
sions on internal social organisation, on external policy, and on 
power—the analysis of which, in the opinion of some authorities, 
constitutes the major task of the student of international 
relations. Further, the relations between states must be 
influenced by the economic resources and economic stability 
of each member of the international society, by their political 
structure and the political theory upon which it is founded, 
by their demographic trends and problems, by world techno- 
logical developments which may profoundly affect ther 
international importance (as the use of oil as a source of 
power created new centres of interest and conflict in the 
Middle East, or the industrial harnessing of atomic energy 
might conceivably solve one of the major problems of the 
Soviet state—the provision of power for the development of 
ite vast areas and resources), by their cultural traditions, 
affiliations and sympathies, and by their ‘ social psychology’, 
if such a term has definable content—the morale of a society, 
its sense of community, national or international, its reaction 
to various external or internal stimuli. Each of these factors 
is in a sense an element in the power of states, but few would 
claim that the last at least is as yet capable of scientific analysis 
or understanding, or is a suitable subject for students at 4 
university. But sufficient has by now been said to show thats 
proper study of international relations demands some acquait- 
tance with a bewildering variety of subjects, and that clearly no 
student can hope to master—even to master the fundamentals 
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—of so many different disciplines and so many different spheres 
of knowledge. The conclusion of the first school, therefore, 
(those who conceive international relations as an integrating 
subject, a synthesis of relevant aspects of other subjects) is 
that in the early years of his residence at a university the 
international relations student must pursue a disciplined 
course of study in a suitable selection of these subjects, and his 
international relations study must probably consist of spécialisa- 
tion in a particular problem or region in the analysis of which 
all the component elements of the synthesis will be applied. 
The conclusion of the second school is that the study cannot 
go very deep during an undergraduate course ; the contention 
is maintained that the degree of apparent superficiality will 
be lessened according to the length of time during which the 
study is pursued, and that the charge of superficiality is not of 
itself a decisive condemnation. 

In neither school, clearly, is there possibility of confusion 
between international relations and diplomatic history. The 
latter aims primarily at determining the course and develop- 
ment of foreign policies and their interaction upon each other. 
Its major task is the endeavour to establish what a policy was, 
and how (and to a limited degree why) it was made. The 
analysis demands knowledge and understanding of diplomatic 
and governmental machinery, and training in the weighing and 
assessment of source material—despatches, telegrams, foreign 
office memoranda and minutes, memoirs, speeches and con- 
temporary press statements—in order to determine what a 
policy was ; it requires study of governmental structure—the 
influence of executive, legislative and administrative elements— 
and of extra-governmental factors such as the press and public 
opinion and the modifications dictated by problems and 
commitments in areas other than that immediately under 
study, to establish how a policy came to be formulated. Such 
an analysis demands and imposes the most severe intellectual 
discipline if a properly objective and accurate account, firmly 
based upon evidentially-evaluated documentary foundations, 
is to be constructed : only with caution and qualifications will 
the diplomatic historian permit himself to stray from his defined 
terrain and enunciate ‘fundamentals of policy’, or indicate 
‘vital interests’ and the reasons therefor, or analyse the 
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elements of national power upon which all foreign policies are— 
or should be—ultimately founded. The student of international 
relations, on the other hand, is largely concerned with the basic 
forces affecting the relations of states, one with another : the 
diplomatic story is certainly one of the factors affecting his 
problem, but it is only one element of his analysis, to be 
correlated with those other factors of economics, demography, 
technology, law, geography, strategy, political theory, and—if 
such exists—social psychology, of which mention has already 
been made. The diplomatic historian thus attempts to examine 
in detail and, as far as possible in isolation, the historical 
development of the foreign policies of states towards each other 
and towards problems of international concern : the student of 
international relations, on the other hand, endeavours to 
construct a technique of theoretical analysis, of which diplomatic 
backgrounds are but one element, and which is applicable to 
any international issue, past or present. There is thus no line 
of chronology dividing international relations from diplomatic 
history : the difference is one of approach, of object and 
of method. 

This rather more detailed discussion of the distinction 
between international relations and diplomatic history has 
been undertaken for three reasons. In the first place, the 
distinction is seldom clearly made in the United Kingdom : 
indeed, as was mentioned earlier, students of international 
relations at Oxford study primarily the diplomatic history 
of the inter-war years 1919-1939. Secondly, the foregoing 
discussion broadly illustrates the difference in the demands 
made by the student of international relations from those 
of students within the disciplines, not merely of diplomatic 
history, but of all the other subjects to which international 
relations must sooner or later turn for assistance in the detailed 
working-out of its analysis. Students within such recognised 
disciplines as those of economics or law or demography or 
political science are concerned to extract and study, as far as 
possible in isolation, one aspect of man in society : this process 
of breaking up the study of society, of isolating and specialising 
in the analysis of one aspect of it, has been proceeding almost 
without interruption since the turn of the eighteenth century. 
International relations reacts against this trend of increasing 
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specialisation, and attempts an integral view of one field of 
humane study—the relations between the societies into which 
man is organised—whether the approach to that integration 
is from a prior study within specialised fields (according to the 
views of the first school elaborated in an earlier paragraph), 
or whether it starts from the unitary desire to understand. 
international society (as the subject is seen by the second 
school). 

The third reason why the distinction between international 
relations and diplomatic history has been discussed in detail 
is that many of the members of the first school of thought who 
expressed views at the recent conference held that, despite the 
difference in technique and object of the two subjects, the 
approach to international relations should be from a historical 
viewpoint. Many of the component subjects of international 
relations which in the opinion of this school should be studied 
before a full international relations analysis is attempted, 
require historical knowledge for their proper understanding : 
international institutions—their creation and development, 
their successes and failures, their strength and weakness— 
cannot be understood without knowledge of their historical 
setting ; the vitally-important military and strategic aspect 
of international relations can best be illustrated from a study 
of military and naval history ; the governmental machinery 
of a state, its political structure and the political theory upon 
which that structure is founded, can be properly assessed only 
through constitutional history and the history of political 
ideas ; the imponderable element of cultural tradition and 
allegiance (which may well be the most important single factor 
affecting the relations between states in the twentieth century, 
as economic development and rivalry was in the nineteenth), 
demands careful and judicious historical investigation before: 
even a hesitant estimate can be made of its force and quality. 
Thus while diplomatic history is itself one of the elements of the- 
international relations synthesis, many of the other components. 
require a historical approach for their proper understanding. 
If it is true, as the members of this school maintain, that no 
student should approach the subject of international relations 
without adequate training in one or more of the appropriate 
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specialised disciplines, then history logically demands a leading 
place among these prior disciplinary studies. 

The central issue round which academic dispute over 
international relations revolves is whether the subject is a 
practicable or suitable one for study at a university either 
at first degree or at post-graduate level. Few of its most 
vigorous opponents would deny that the teaching of any 
humane subject must necessarily have application in greater 
or less degree to man’s contemporary existence and must 
derive significance or emphasis therefrom, that a teacher whose 
instruction is divorced from the minds and concerns of his 
students must fail properly to perform his function, and that 
international issues are of far greater importance to the 
individual and to the community—and are therefore among 
the leading concerns and interests of thoughtful students—in the 
twentieth century than they have been at any previous period 
of human history. Academic study and analysis of inter- 
national relations are therefore imperatively demanded, not 
merely because an international society requires the creation 
of an informed public opinion and a trained body of experts on 
international problems, but because the twentieth-century 
student of the humanities is naturally tending to think in an 
ever-increasing degree in international terms. That is a 
tendency not to be deplored but to be encouraged. The 
problem for university teaching then is, first, whether curricula 
for international relations can be organised, and teachers of 
appropriate qualification and calibre found, that not merely 
shall information about international problems be disseminated, 
but that a mental discipline and an intellectual training shall 
be acquired without which a student cannot develop that 
critical judgment, the fostering of which is a main function of 
higher education ; whether, secondly, universities can and 
should meet the demands of students and society for guidance 
in international affairs only by devoting increased attention to 
international aspects of existing specialised disciplines; or 
whether, as a third possibility, international relations is 4 
subject suitable only for post-graduate study when an 
appropriate intellectual training should already have been 
acquired. 

The present writer is of like mind with many speakers at the 
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conference of 1949 in believing that the mere devotion of 
increased attention to the international aspects of existing 
disciplines does not adequately meet the need which the study 
of international relations aims to satisfy, and that possible 
methods of constructing curricula for the subject of inter- 
national relations can be elaborated. The structure of such 
curricula will of course be determined by the conception of the 
subject for which a curriculum is designed. The first school 
finds its major difficulty in the multiplicity of subjects with 
which the student of international relations must be familiar, 
and in the consequent danger of only superficial study in such 
a wide field. (The further problem of ability to read foreign 
languages has not hitherto been touched on, but this is a 
problem which increasingly affects every branch of higher 
education, and it is not international relations alone which 
demands a fundamental change of approach to language 
training in the United Kingdom). The suggestion of the 
present writer is that, with this conception of the subject, the 
early part of an undergraduate’s residence at a university 
should be devoted to historical study as the most suitable 
discipline upon the basis of which international relations may 
be founded. On this view, the undergraduate’s first subjects 
of study would be diplomatic, constitutional and military 
history, diplomatic machinery, the history and theory of 
international institutions, and international law. But even 
though study would be concentrated upon those aspects of 
constitutional and military history more directly affecting the 
relations between states, the foregoing list of subjects would 
appear to be the maximum that could be properly studied by 
any student in the first two years of his residence at a university. 
Even this concentration is dependent upon acceptance of the 
view of those international lawyers who contend that their 
subject may be taught without any previous knowledge of, or 
concurrent instruction in, other branches of law. In the 
United Kingdom the normal degree course extends only over a 
period of three years, and it is by no means certain that 
specialisation in international relations would be possible in one 
year, even though a not inconsiderable foundation had been 
laid in the previous two. (The problem is of course greatly 
simplified if the degree course is spread over four years. At 
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Glasgow, for instance, double schools of independent but related 
subjects, whose courses extend over four years, are common : 
history and international relations would pair most satis. 
factorily for such a degree.) Should such specialisation be 
practicable, the form it would probably have to take would be 
specialisation either on a particular problem, or upon a 
particular region : in his analysis of this problem or region the 
student would apply the whole range of components of a proper 
international relations study from the economic, the geographi- 
cal and the technological to the historical, the institutional, the 
legal and the strategic in which he would be already trained. 
It may well be that such a study could not be attempted in one 
year, and if that opinion is correct, then the two alternatives 
would be the creation of a four-year course (such as exists at 
Glasgow and Oxford for certain subjects), or the restriction of 
international relations to post-graduate study. In the latter 
case the first degree might be a compound of relevant branches 
of history, geography, economics and law with specialisation 
in one of the four, on the model of the Oxford Modern Greats 
degree compounded of philosophy, politics and economics. 
Either of these two alternatives would appear to offer a satis- 
factory basis for the study of international relations, as 
conceived by the first school, and decision between them should 
probably be determined by the organisational pattern or special 
facilities or requirements of individual universities : each 
would offer a method by which international relations could 
be studied without detracting from the essential function of 
higher education—intellectual training—and each would avoid 
the despairing counsel that universities can foster international 
studies only by paying more attention to the international 
aspects of recognised disciplines. 

The members of the second school, however, maintain that 
international relations as a subject in its own right cannot be 
properly approached by way of a different discipline (a 
specialised discipline moreover whose object is to study, as far 
as possible in isolation, a single aspect of man as a social 
animal), but must start from the student’s desire to understand 
international society, and in the light of that desire must 
examine the factors and forces affecting the relations between 
the component elements of that society. It is not just a 
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collection of bits of other subjects, and it imposes its own 
mental discipline, its method being one of analytical abstraction 
{more akin to the sociological than the historical method). At 
the start of his undergraduate career, therefore, the student 
must endeavour to develop a technique of theoretical analysis 
of an international society, an endeavour which will condition 
and stimulate his study of the factors of history, economics, 
geography and the rest. The student studies, then, some 
such subject as the structure of international society, and 
concurrently with that study considers economics, international 
law, international history, international institutions, and the 
other appropriate aspects of his analysis. The specialisation 
in international relations in the new B.Sc. (Economics) degree 
in London, is built on this conception of the subject : with 
his seven compulsory subjects in part I (which include econo- 
mics, political and economic history, government, and the 
history of political ideas), the student takes two alternatives, 
the choice including international law and the structure of 
international society ; part II is devoted to a specialised study 
of international relations, and comprises compulsory papers 
in international relations, international history, and internat- 
ional institutions, and two further papers selected from seven 
options within the international relations field. 


Evidently specially-trained teachers are required for inter- 
national relations conceived in either of the two ways here set 
forth, but it does not necessarily follow that the international 
relations department must concentrate within its own ranks 
specialists in every aspect of the subject. Historical, 
institutional and legal studies may well be directed by teachers 
within the respective fields of history, government and political 
science and international law, provided attention is paid to 
the particular needs of the intending student of international 
relations ; but it is more probable that specialists within the 
department will be required to teach at least the economic, 
geographical and strategic aspects of the subject. Particular 
methods of organisation will vary according to the facilities 
available at various universities, but most authorities agree 
that the teaching of the subject can best be planned as an 
inter-departmental study under the co-ordinating direction of 
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a single teacher, with or without the assistance of a group of 
specialist teachers within his department.’ 

The intention of this paper has been to attempt a statement 
of present opinions in the United Kingdom on the introduction 
of the subject of international relations into university 
curricula as expressed by leading academic representatives at 
the 1949 London conference on the teaching of international 
relations. It has aimed in particular at the elaboration of the 
two opposed views of the subject to which fullest expression 
was given at the conference. Little foundation exists for an 
endeavour to pronounce upon the respective merits of the two 
viewpoints, since the very limited experience in the United 
Kingdom of university teaching of international relations, and 
the widely divergent views as to its content, make any state- 
ment on the subject necessarily tentative and subject to 
fundamental modification in the light of wider experience or 
discussion. While academic bodies throughout the United 
Kingdom are increasingly admitting the need for fuller 
recognition and study of the international aspects and problems 
of twentieth-century society, there is very real and fundamental 
disagreement about the methods of organising such studies at 


universities without abrogating the fundamental task of higher 
education. As long as this disagreement persists, opinions on 
issues such as those considered in this paper can only be set 
down with the greatest reserve ; but it was thought that some 
statement of the views of academic personalities in the United 
Kingdom interested, but not all experts, in the subject might 
possibly be of value. 


P. A. Reynowps. 


‘See Grayson L. Kirk, The Study of International Relations in American University 
Colleges, pp. 75-85. 
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THE SECOND ANGLO-GERMAN CONFERENCE OF 
HISTORY TEACHERS (BRUNSWICK, JULY, 1950) : 
THE FIRST RESULTS. 


For. over two years, the Historical Association, with the aid 
of the German section of the British foreign office, has been 
steadily building up the foundations of co-operation with the 
historical section of the Arbeitsgemeinschaft Deutscher Leh- 
rerverbande. The object of the two bodies is to aid the 
teachers of both countries in their common task of giving their 
pupils a truthful picture of the past, as well as a love and 
reverence for the truth. A notable advance was achieved last 
July when, at a conference at Brunswick, some half-dozen 
history teachers of each country combined, in addition to their 
other work, to produce the appended document dealing with 
the history of Anglo German relations, 1890-1914. 

No one would for a moment suggest that by this means all 
the differences of interpretation, even between the historians 
of one country, had been resolved. Moreover, it would be 
contrary to our tradition to lay down authoritatively what 
every teacher should teach. But this statement, indicating the 
measure of agreement reached by a number of practising 
teachers, German and British, seems of such importance at the 
present juncture that it appears worthy of wide circulation in 
both countries. 

Each of us can compare it with the account in his textbook, 
and with the impressions he has formed in his private reading. 
Each can then determine what modifications he wishes to make 
in his teaching. With young and immature pupils it is almost 
impossible to banish moral judgments if dullness and lack of 
vitality are to be avoided. But surely such moral judgments 
are permissible only for those who have done their best to 
consider the facts objectively and who have given due weight 
to both sides of the case. It is for this reason that we feel that 
history teachers will welcome the immediate publication of the 
conclusions reached at the Brunswick conference, always 
remembering that these conclusions have no claim to represent 
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the views either of the council or even of the internation] 
committee of the council of the Historical Association. 
G. T. Hankin (chairman of the international committee of 
the council of the Historical Association of 
England and Wales). 
E. H. Dance (leader of the British group at the Brunswick 
conference, July, 1950). 


MEMORANDUM ON THE Stupy oF ANGLO-GERMAN ReELaTions, 
1890-1914 : SuGGEsTIONS FOR THE REVISION oF TrExt-Booxg 
AND TEACHING. 


The following version of the chief disputed points in the 
history of Anglo-German relations, 1890-1914, was accepted 
unanimously by both sides. It is an attempt to reach (though 
in adult language) an agreed version written at a length likely 
to be suitable for a school text-book. It does not claim to be 
a scholarly presentation. 

1. The Alliance Proposals. 

(a) J. Chamberlain’s reaction to unofficial talks was his 
speeches hinting at alliance with Germany. 

(6) The Wilhelmstrasse, in spite of its desire for an 
alliance, remained aloof, hoping that owing to the 
intensification of Anglo-Russian rivalry, more favour- 
able terms would be obtained later. 

(c) England therefore gradually lost interest, and by 
1902/03 was leaning towards an agreement with 
France. 

2. The Entente Cordiale. 

(a) The Entente was provoked by the fear of leaving 
Germany as tertius gaudens. 

(6) It was not an alliance, but only a settlement of all 
extra-European differences, especially in Egypt and 
Morocco, with a secret clause promising diplomatic 
support to France in Morocco. 

3. The Anglo-Russian Rapprochement. 
This was highly artificial, and was encouraged by 
France, but accepted reluctantly by England. It was 
a consequence of the more tense European situation, 
and the uneasiness in England due to fluctuating 
German policy. 
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4. Naval Policy. 

(2) There was no public alarm about naval rivalry until 
about 1906, when Germany challenged England’s 
two-power standard of 1890. 

(6) The German desire for a navy was due to :— 

(i) Her wish to take a part in world politics com- 
mensurate with her economic and cultural 
importance. 

(ii) Economic and social changes in Germany 
resulting from the transition from an agricultural 
to an industrial society. 

(iti) The possibility of disputes with England. 

(c) This was a major factor in British distrust of Germany 
until 1914. 

5. Commercial Rivalry. 
This was not a fundamental cause of the war. 

6. ‘ Hinkreisung.’ 
The agreements of 1904 and 1907 were not due to any 
intentional encirclement. Germany’s fluctuating for- 
eign policy since Bismarck’s dismissal alienated 
Russia and England in the same way, and eventually 


led Germany to feel isolated. 


Nota Bene.—The Conference decided to incorporate in its 
findings the decision of the Franco-German conference of 
historians in 1935 :— 

‘(1) That the documents do not permit attributing in 1914 to 
any government or any nation a premeditated will to a 
European war ; 

(2) that there were bellicose currents in the various states. 
(‘It would be sensible for text-books to limit themselves to 
stating that mutual mistrust had reached the highest pitch ; 
that in leading circles the belief prevailed that war wae 
inevitable ; that everybody attributed aggressive intentions to 
the others, and that everyone accepted the danger of war.’ 





HISTORICAL REVISION No. CXVI. 


THE BIRTH OF EDWARD OF CAERNARVON AND THE 
BEGINNINGS OF CAERNARVON CASTLE* 


There has lately been full and authoritative discussion by 
Professor Hilda Johnstone of the known facts and widely 
accepted traditions relating to the birth, in April 1284, of 
Edward of Caernarvon, the future king Edward II. The result 
has been to establish that the boy, who was Edward I’s fourth 
and at that time second surviving son, was born at Caernarvon 
on St. Mark’s day (25 April), and that the story of the presenta- 
tion to the Welsh people of the baby prince who ‘ could speake 
never a word of English’ cannot be traced to any written 
source older than David Powel’s Historie of Cambria (1584)2 

With regard to the actual place of the prince’s birth, it was 
shown more than thirty years ago by Sir Charles Peers* that im 
1284 no part of the buildings of Caernarvon castle, as we see 
them today, was in existence, and that the prince could therefore 
not have been born within them. Peers derived his evidence 
from the pipe roll of 14 Edward I,‘ where the first specific 
reference to building works at the castle (as distinct from the 
town walls, which were being built in stone by 1284) falls 
within the period May—November 1285, and even then implies 
the erection of timber-framed structures only. These works 
were, he suggested, additions to ‘ existing buildings which had 
formed the residence of the Welsh princes at Caernarvon.’ 
That the native princes had had such a residence there is no 
doubt whatever® ; that it stood within the earth and timber 
defences of the late eleventh-century motte and bailey, whose 


1 Mr. Taylor's article was independently written before he became aware that 
Dr. J. Goronwy Edwards had reached similar conclusions from the same material 
for his Sir John Rhys memorial lecture to the British Academy in 1943 (to be 
published soon). [Ep.}. 

* Hilda Johnstone, Hdward of Caernarvon, 1284-1307 (Manchester, 1946), 
pp- 6-10. 

* ©. R. Peers, ** Caernarvon Castle” (T'rans, Hon. Soc. Cymmrodorion, 1915-16), 
pp. 5-6. 

* Pipe Roll No. 131, m.26d. 

* Royal letters dated at Caernarvon between 1251 and 1272 are printed 
Littere Wallie, ed. J. G, Edwards (Cardiff, 1940), pp. 45, 58, 85 and 160. 
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site the Edwardian castle at least partly embraced and 
tuated, is a matter of strong probability ; and, from these 
premises, it is plausible enough to go on to say that ‘if the 
of the Welsh princes stood on the same site, it would be 
natural that Edward and his queen should take up their 
quarters there and that their son should be born in the dwelling 
of the princes to whose title he was to succeed.’ The Norman 
motte certainly occupied what is now the upper ward or outer 
bailey of the castle ; one cannot but wonder whether it was not 
intended to remove it on the completion of the Edwardian 
castle, but the Edwardian castle was never completed, and the 
motte lingered on until so recently as the 1870's. But that is 
not necessarily to say, as Peers does in an earlier number of 
History, that ‘the wooden buildings connected with it... 
remained till the Edwardian mason-work took their place, and 
the prince was doubtless born in them’,* for we have neither 
written nor archaeological evidence to prove the survival of any 
native buildings on the site as late as April 1284. Professor 
Johnstone, in her recent review of the problem, tentatively 
follows Peers, at the same time suggesting as an alternative 
solution that, as the building of the town walls had already 


begun, ‘ perhaps the queen may have preferred to be lodged 
behind their shelter.’’ 


Any records which tend to strengthen or weaken the story 
of the first English prince of Wales being born in the dwelling 
of his native predecessors deserve most careful consideration. 
Fortunately the testimony of the pipe rolls, inexplicit as it is, 
does not stand alone. An issue roll of the wardrobe, covering 
the period from Palm Sunday, 10 Edward I (22 March 1282) to 
St. John Baptist day, 12 Edward I (24 June 1284),* carries the 
account of the new works at Caernarvon, both on the castle 


* History, xxi, p. 306. 
* Johnstone, op. cit., p. 9. 


* Rotulus diversarum rerum necessurium emptarum liberatarum pro Guerra Wall’ 
matinenda nuper inchoata inter dominum Edwardum Regem Anglie illustrem et 
leulinum filium Griffini tunc Principem Wall’ et Dawid fratrem swum anno regni 
uadem Regis x., duranti dicta Guerra a die Dominica in Ramis Palmarwm anno 
eticto usque festum sancti Johannis Baptiste anno regni eiusdem Regis xijmo. 
The account is made up in two separate rolls ; the first three membranes (Exch, 
Acta. 3/29) go up to the end of the 10th regnal year (19 November 1282), while the 
et twelve (ibid, 3651/9) continue beyond the end of the war at midsummer 
1284 to the close of the 12th year in the following November. 
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and on the town, back to the fourth week in June 1283, i.e. tep 
months before the prince’s birth and two years before the first 
specific reference to the castle (as distinct from the town) on the 
pipe roll. The relevant entries with regard to these initial 
works are as follows 


June 24, Johanni de Dounster clerico pro fossur’ et apparatu noue Mote de 
1283. Caernaruan ad taxam, x.s. Dunster was the clerk of Eustace de Hache, 
a household knight who, as will be seen below, appears in a subsequent 
record as the custos operacionum. 
June 28. Payment to the masters of 20 ships bringing timber from Liverpool* 
to Caernarvon ad constructionem castri et ville tunc incept’ ibidem. 


June 30. Payment for a cargo of timber shipped from Conway to Caernarvon 
ad construc 


tionem ville et castri loci evusdem. 
July 1. Payment to Henry Cruket of Dublin for shipping Shyngelbord’ de 
Conewey usque Carnaruan ad constructionem domuum Regis in Castro. 
Et Hamoni de Camera pro lathis et bordis per ipsum emptis ad easdem 
operaciones illa vice, x.8. 
July 5. Payment to the masters of 9 ships bringing timber from Rhuddlan 
ad constructionem castri et ville loci eiusdem. 

On 11 or 12 July 1283, the king and queen reached Caern- 
arvon from Conway, which had been left two days earlier, and 
a number of payments are recorded for the transport by water 
of the royal tents and pavilions, e.g. pro batellagio magne aule 
Regis de Bangor usque Carnaruan. Timber and other materials 
continued to be shipped from Conway, Rhuddlan and Liverpool 
throughout the summer months, the entries being too frequent 
to be set out in detail here. There is more than one mention of 
timber being brought de Ponte de Angles’ and of its being carried 
de aqua usque ad castrum ; this was presumably material from 
the bridge of boats by which the Menai had been crossed in the 
previous year.” It is evident from the next extract that 
substantial timber-framed buildings were prepared for Edward 
and Eleanor’s accommodation on this occasion, and we cab 
only infer that the ‘ dwelling of the princes’, if indeed it stil 
survived, was not regarded as adequate for their requirements : 


July 12. Eustachio de Hache militi deputato custod’ ultra opera et cariag 
necessaria ad constructionem castri et ville de Carnaruan, pro stipendiis 
alij. carpentariorum facienciwm ad tascham viij. cameras et alias domos 
necessarias pro Rege et Regina in eodem castro, C.s.iiij. d. Item eidem 
pro fretto navium car’ meremium ibidem de diversis locis ad constructiones 
ecorundem operum, et pro stipendiis quorundam hominum ibidem 
operancium . . . xxiij.li.xj.s.xj.d.ob. Kidem Eustachio pro stipendiis 
carpentariorum faciencium ibidem Brettach’ , et pro stipendiis 
aliorum operariorum ibidem operancium circa eadem Brittach’ facienda 

. » tadians.viijd, 


* Cf. Cal. Ancient Correspondence, ed. J. G, Edwards (Cardiff, 1935), pp. 204-5. 
1 J. EB. Morris, Welsh Wars of Edward I (Oxford, 1901), pp. 176-80. 
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Payment for spikings and lathnails pro Camer’ Regis et Regine apud 
Carnaruan’ 


Payment to Hamo de Camera Regine for obtaining turves to make a 
lawn (herbarium) for the queen at Caernarvon. 
Payment to Eustace de Hache for 12 pieces of iron ad fac’ clauos ad 
Brettach’ castri de Carnaruan. 
Payment of £20 18s. 4d. to the masters of 18 ships bringing timber 
from Conway to Caernarvon ad opus camerarum Regis et Regine in 
castro loci eiusdem. 

July 25. Payment to 20 carriers (portitores) for removing, on July 21 and the 
four following days, timber de domibus prius factis de Carnaruan et 

is pro fossat’ ville ibidem faciend’. 

July 30. Wages of 6d. a day are paid from this date to Maunser le Vaucoulour, 
Magister fossator. 

Aug. 15. Payment to 14 plasterers for work on domos et cameras in castro de 
Carnaruan., 


When these various items are pieced together, they not only 
give a vivid impression of the immense activity which was being 
concentrated at Caernarvon in the summer months of 1283, 
but they also enable us to form a fairly clear picture of the 
different works that were being put in hand. First it is evident 
that the construction of the town and the castle were viewed 
from the beginning as a single operation (ad constructionem 
castri et ville tune incept)—28 June). The earliest item to be 
particularised is the ‘ new moat ’ (nowa mota—24 June), which 
it is believed refers to that part of the castle moat which bounds 
the north side between the Eagle and Granary towers ; this 
must surely be the correct translation, for no one was going to 
erect a new motte at Caernarvon in 1283." It is by no means 
certain that the narrow area comprised in the Edwardian lower 
ward is coterminous with the eleventh-century bailey, for it 
bears little resemblance, in its shape and in its position in 
relation to the motte, to the contemporary baileys of Robert of 
Rhuddlan at Rhuddlan and Aberlleiniog ; and if we reason 
correctly, this must be an Edwardian and not a Norman ditch. 
Insofar as it is possible to draw analogies from the other two 
sites named, one would suspect that the Norman bailey may 
have lain to the north-east of the motte, largely outside the 
area enclosed by the thirteenth-century town walls. In the 
fourth week in July houses were being demolished to make 


" It is very doubtful whether the interpretation of circa motam castri, in a 

‘on document of 1296, as ‘ round the motte of the castle’ (T'rans, Hon. 

Soc, Cymmrn., 1915-16, p. 12), can be sustained. Further, the first item of 

expenditure recorded at Beaumaris in April 1295 is the wages fossatorum faciencium 

et motam ubi castrum de Bello Marisco situm est (Pipe Roll No. 158, last m. 

one) ; at Beaumaris, where there was never a motte at any time, the mota can 
only be the castle moat. 
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way pro fossat’ ville. It is not clear whether fossat’ should be 
extended as a singular or a plural ; if the former, it may refer 
to the foundation trench for the town wall rather than to any 
ditch that may have bounded those parts of the wall not 
protected by the Menai and the Cadnant; if the latter, it 
may mean foundation trenches for buildings within the town. 
In either case it is evident that the English builders, even at 
this early stage, were working to a plan, and that existing 
buildings were not to be suffered to conflict with it. 

By mid-July 1283, 42 carpenters had put up in the castle 
8 chambers and other necessary buildings for the king and 
queen ; many ship-loads of timber were brought for this work, 
and the payments are on a sufficient scale to suggest that the 
buildings in question were not of a merely ephemeral character, 
but intended to last until such time as they could be replaced 
by stone structures. It must have been known that this 
replacement would be a gradual process of at least four or five 
years’ duration. The laying of a lawn for the queen may be 
noted as indicating that the works, if not lavish, were in keeping 
with the royal dignity. 

The Brettach’ castri de Carnaruan, referred to in the entries 
forl4 and 15 July , was probably a fence erected round the site 
at the commencement of operations and remaining until the 
moat was of sufficient depth or the curtain walls of sufficient 
height to make such a barrier unnecessary. It may be noted 
that one of the first works items to be specified at Conway 
(19 March 1283) is the making of a Brettach’; a payment 
pro CCCC. claiis emptis ad Brittach’ circa clausturam ville de 
Conewey suggests that it was a fence of wicker work. Similarly 
at Beaumaris the earliest payments include expenditure circa 
quoddam Bretagium ibidem faciendum ex precepto Regis (April- 
September 1295).}* 

Nowhere in all this is there any mention of the survival of 
earlier buildings in the castle, while the one mention of such 
buildings in the town occurs in reference to their demolition to 
make way for the new order. 

The king and queen left Caernarvon on 20 August 1283. 
But the works went on, and the wages of Henry de Oxon’, the 
chief master carpenter, and Manser le Vaucoulour, the master 

18 Pipe Roll No. 158, ibid. 
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of the fossatores, can be traced throughout the winter. When 
Edward and Eleanor came again to Caernarvon on | April 
1284,% there is no suggestion of erecting new buildings to 
accommodate them, but existing buildings, which it is not 
unreasonable to suppose were those erected in the previous 

, were decorated and made more comfortable. This 
appears from the following notes of payments made in the first 
fortnight in April :' 

To David de Wautham pro litera empta pro plastracione domorum in castro. 

Simoni le Verrer de Cestr’ pro factura ix. fenestrarum de vitro in Camera Regis 

et Regine apud Caernaruan, vj.8.viij.d. 
On 28 April payment of 20s. was made to Robin the tailor for 
hiring two horses ad car’ robas Regis et Regine de London usque 
Caernaruan pro festo Pasche (9 April). Easter, it appears, was 
celebrated with some ceremonial ; and two days later alms 
were distributed to 13 poor persons by the queen’s chaplain 
pro Regina pregnante, precepto Regis. On 25 April the future 
Prince of Wales was born. It seems fair to infer, on the 
evidence here stated, that the birth took place, not ‘in one of 
the dwelling-places of the princes of North Wales’, but in one 
of the buildings erected in the new part of the castle by English 
craftsmen in the summer of 1283, perhaps in the camera which 
Simon the Glazier of Chester had so recently furnished with 
windows of glass. It is likely that some, perhaps all, of those 
timber-framed buildings survived until the burning of the 
castle in Madoc’s rising of 1294. Reconsideration of the stages 
in the development of the stone castle must, however, be left 
to another occasion. 

A. J. TAYLor. 


% The court was at Rhuddlan from 16 March until 24 or 25 March. It is possible 
that the queen travelled to Caernarvon independently of the king ; there is a note 
of disbursements pro elemosina Regine itinerantis de Rodolano usque Kaernaruan 
vj. dietas xij.s. per manus Pagani capellani sui (Exch. Accts. 351/15). The 
was at Maenan on 26 March (Passion Sunday) and 27 March (ibid. 351/9) ; the 
aecount says nothing of his business there, but the royal tents and pavilions were 
sent up by river from Aberconway one day and back the next, and one wonders 
whether it was the laying of the foundation stones at the new abbey ; the ceremony 
at Vaie Royal in August 1277 (cf. Powicke, Henry III and the Lord Edward, ii, 
722) supplies a precedent. Other entries record the hire of three boats for the 
King’s journey from Aberconway to Caernarvon. 


™ Exch. Aoccts. 351/9. 


* 
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Byzantium : An Introduction to East Roman Civilization. Edited by 
NorMAN H. Baynes and H. St. L. B. Moss. London : OCumbep- 
lege. 1948. xxxi + 436 pp. (illus., maps). 21s. 


It is becoming increasingly ap nt that the history of medieya) 
western Europe cannot be studi eer, without reference to the 
history of the Byzantine empire, with which it was so constantly inter- 
connected culturally and economically, and, during certain phases, ao 
closely linked politically. But till now there has been no adequate 
work in English to which a history tutor could refer his pupils with 
confidence. The fourth volume of the Cambridge Medi Hi 
was prepared before the war of 1914; much of it is out of date and in 
need of a drastic revision. A Byzantine volume had once been 
expected in the Legacy series of the Oxford University Press, but it 
was never written. he Byzantine Empire, in the Home Uniwersity 
Library, so admirable for its immediate purpose, was yet inevitably 
limited both in size and scope. The present volume, which has been 
in paration for perhaps eighteen years, fulfils the need. 

The contributions are not all of the same value. But the weakest 
among them tend also to be among those which have less concern with 
the direct study of Byzantine history. The section on Byzantine 
monasticism by R. P. Delehaye seems marked by a sectarian bias and 
contains a brief but gross caricature of Hesychasm. The chapter on 
Byzantine literature is so inadequate as to be misleading ; a student will 
gain no conception from it of the range of Byzantine interests—the lucid 
speculation upon ethics conceived as the laws that govern human 
action, the treatises on the natural properties of jewels, of herbs, and 
of the planets, the books of dream-interpretations, the masterpieces 
upon mysticism and above all the over-riding strength of a half- 
ss hical, half-theological tradition. The vivid chapter written by 

. Miller sixteen years ago is marred by a number of slight and 
irrelevant inaccuracies ; e.g., the character of modern Greek church 
music, the character of the wall paintings at Kaisariané. It was partly 
due to Professor Diehl that the scientific study of Byzantine art forms 
has progressed so greatly since he published his Manwel d Art 
byzantin in 1925/6. It is therefore in some sense a tribute to him that 
now nearly every page in his present chapter on Byzantine art contains 
at least one positive statement which could be challenged. 

And yet when every possible criticism has been made and the 
validity of many of them admitted, Byzantium remains a great 
achievement of a great editor. The introduction by Professor Baynes 
is as illuminating and as profound as anything even he has written. 
The survey of political history from 330 to 1204 contributed by Mr. 
Moss is marked by concision, accuracy and judgment. The chapter on 
the Byzantine inheritance in Russia by Professor Baynes and Baron 
Meyendorff, with its complete balance and perfectly-chosen quotations, 
forms an ideal introduction to one of the most confused and crucial 
issues in modern mupapeae history. In his essay on ‘ The Byzantine 
Church’, Professor Grégoire provides a brilliant and provocative 
interpretation of the tangled evidence as he reads it. The section by 
Professor Dawkins is naturally one of pure and lucid scholarship- 
Byzantine studies in England owe a great debt to Dr. Georgina Buckler, 

ose Anna Comnena remains the classic introduction to the ideals of 
East Rome; in the present volume she contributes an essay of out- 
standing interest on Byzantine education. The two chapters by 
Professor Andréadés on the economic life and organization of the 
eastern empire form the clearest and most authoritative analysis yet 
published. The forty-eight plates of illustrations are admirably 
chosen and reproduced and the bibliography is of supreme value. 

A. G. MATHEW. 
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The Arab Heritage. Edited by N. A. Faris. Princeton University 
Press : London, Cumberlege. 1946. vii + 279 pe. 24s. 
Nine Arabic scholars, all of them working in American universities, 
have produced this account of Arab origins and the Arab influence on 
civilization. They have produced, in fact, a sister volume to 
those of the Legacy series of the Clarendon Press and to Norman Baynes’ 
ium, and they have made a notable contribution to the history 
Wien Europe in the middle ages. The university of Princeton is 
acentre of Arabic studies ; four of the nine contributors to this volume 
work there, and its university library possesses an outstanding 
collection of eastern manuscripts, the Robert Garnett Collection. The 
pook is of more than historical interest, for the Arab heritage is that of 
fifty million people alive today, and the Arabic language has been, 
from the beginning, an integral part of the expansion of Islam. 

The importance of the Arab culture to western Europe (however 
slowly absorbed) was that it was a bridge culture. The Abbasid 
caliphate of Baghdad was central between east and west when (as 
Amold Toynbee has emphasised) the links between the cultures of the 
three continents, Asia, Africa and Europe, were the camel and the 
horse, not, as yet, the sailing ship. Arab merchants and Arab scholars 
brought the learning (and to some extent the wares) of China and India 
to Persia, and from Persia to the Arab-conquered provinces of Syria, 
Beypt, North Africa and Spain. 

Arabs were great translators and transmitters of culture, and 
had in Arabic a flexible and subtle vehicle of translation. During 
the Abbasid caliphate, 750-850, they took from the Greeks the 
Ptolemaic conception of the universe, from Aristotle his teaching on the 
four elements, and certain concepts of the Neo-Platonists. But what 
we call ‘ Arabic numerals ’ they got from India ; our mathematics, our 
science of calculation, are full of Arabic terms, but it was not the 
Arabs who invented the new disciplines. The Hindus used nine 
numerals and the zero in calculations ; in 722 a Hindu astronomer came 
te Baghdad bearing the earliest Hindu works on astronomy, and they 
were translated into Arabic. The works of al-Kwarismi (d.c 850) gave 
w the medieval word for calculation with the Indian numerals, 
: ism’, and the title of his treatise gave us the word ‘ algebra’. 
ho wish to profit by the most recent research on Arabic 
origins, learning and art should read this book. 
M. DEANESLY. 


The Growth of English Representative Government. By G. L. HASKINS. 

panies 3 Sar Oxford University Press. 1948. xi + 

pp. 8. 6d. 

. Haskins is concerned with English parliamentary history from 
the thirteenth to the seventeenth century, though in particular during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. He takes as his point of 
departure the nature of parliament under Edward I, and then deals 
first with two background problems : feudal notions about counsel and 
consent, and the origins of the representative principle. He then 

the way in which the commons became an essential part of 

ee the influence of parliament’s judicial functions upon its 

pment ; and the steps which led up to the high claims which 

t made for itself in 1640. There runs throughout a vigorous 

ad consistent interpretation of parliamentary development, a good 

deal of which consists in bringing before a wider audience some of the 

which Richardson and Sayles have buried in a variety of 
learned periodicals. 

None the less, there are some points which seem to invite criticism. 
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A certain amount of the modern literature on the question, even that 
:apposite to his thesis, fails to find mention. There are some mis- 
-conceptions—for example, that the house of commons is still composed 
‘ of delegates of self-governing local communities’. There are errors— 
like the supposed consequence of De Tallagio non Concedendo on p. 77 
or the text of the writ of 1275 on p. 91. If these are blemishes which 
detract from the confidence which can be reposed in his argument, 
‘that argument itself rests upon a premise which Mr. Haskins states 
with extreme rigidity. He finds in the ) BOER of Edward I, 
‘ when every non-essential has been stripped away ’, a court dispensing 
_justice and very little more. 

It is true, of course, that in these days this is a popular view, even 
ithe onene view ; and that it contains a considerable part of the 
truth. It is also true that there are dissentient voices, which Mr. 
Haskins does not appear to have heard. In consequence, his jettisoning 
-of non-essentials is rather a wholesale process—Edward’s parliamentary 
legislation and taxes, the politics talked in his parliaments, the king’s 
own feeling that judicial matters should be so put in their place that 
discussion could be carried on about ‘the t needs of his realm and of 
‘his foreign possessions’. It may well be thought, in consequence, that 
Mr. Haskins’ whole thesis depends in the last resort upon an over- 
simplification of the complexity of thirteenth century government; 
that it might have been better, with Sir Maurice Powicke, to have 
‘refused to define too narrowly at a time when ‘ men are doing things 
because they are convenient and do not attach conscious significance 
‘to them.’ till, before the implications of this less rigid approach can 
be worked out, there is research to be done. In the meantime, Mr. 
Haskins has given us a readable summary of one current view of the 
medieval parliament. 

E. MILLEr. 


The English Government at Work, 1327-1336, Vol. ii, Fiscal Administra- 
tion. Edited by W. A. Morris and J. R. STRAYER. Cambri 
(Mass.): Medieval Academy of America, (Publications, No. 48). 
1947. viii + 280 pp. 5.00 dollars. 

No greater tribute can be paid to the memory of those assiduous 
American medievalists—the late Professor J. F. Willard and the late 
Professor W. A. Morris—than the completion of that intensive in- 
spection of English medieval administrative machinery at work, which 
they planned long ago, and for which both laboured, successively as 
editor, and also as contributors. The appearance of the second volume 
of The English Government at Work, 1327-1336, renews our gratitude 
to them, but also revives our sense of loss ; the’ volume is welcome for 
itself, for its assurance of the third, and final, volume still to come, and 
for its testimony to the reality of Anglo-American historical co- 
operation. ‘The lapse of time, the death of the editor and of three 
intended contributors, the intervention of a world war and the 
consequent inaccessibility of records—these have perforce modified in 
this volume the original ambitious hopes and plans. For example, the 
unity of the studies now presented is impaired by the unavoidable 
absence of any direct discussion of that keystone of English financial 
organisation, the exchequer. Professor Strayer, whose editorial work 
must have been of quite exceptional difficulty, makes a gallant if not 
wholly successful attempt at a synthesis of the contributions. The 
sheriff is discussed by that master of the subject, Professor W. A. 
Morris, who here extends his earlier studies of the sheriff before 1300 ; 
no doubt the plan of the work prevented him from emphasising the 
contrast between the English sheriffs and their less important Cheshire 
namesakes (p. 42). The escheator is described by the late Professor 
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E. R:; Stevenson in an article which breaks some new ground, which: 
uses escheators’ accounts to good effect and which stresses the con- 
temporary significance of an official who has hitherto been to some 
extent neglected outside specialist periodicals. His conclusions (p. 135) 
as to the distinction between inquisitions and extents might well have 
been modified had he been able to use the original inquisitions rather 
than the printed calendars. Both these articles describe the appoint- 
ments, qualifications, personnel and performance of their respective 
officials ; neither article could be revised by its author in proof. The 
remaining articles are all concerned with that perennial topic of’ 
disputation—taxation ; Mr. Charles Johnson discusses the collectors of" 
lay taxes and modestly disclaims any attempt at exploration beyond 
the researches of Professor Willard, to whom this section was originally 
allotted ; Professor W. E. Lunt with his accustomed mastery deals 
with the collectors of clerical subsidies, and Miss Mabel Mills with the 
collectors of customs. Details of assessment, incidence and collection, 
the} idiosyncracies and malpractices of collectors, the evasions of payees 
and the frustration of the would-be recoverer of taxes unlawfully 
exacted, all have a familiar modern ring. Miss Mills lets in a breath of’ 
the sea in her description of the searchers and quays and customs- 
house of London. But though the book abounds in curious detail, it 
is not in the main easy reading. There are a number of minor mis- 
rints, and the treatment of place-names does not seem to be consistent. 
This book will take its place with Volume i (Central and Prerogative: 
Administration, 1940)' as an indispensable work of reference ; it is to 
be hoped we shall not have to wait too long for Volume iii—and an 
index. 
MARGARET SHARP. 


The Catalan Domination of Athens, 1311-1378. By KENNETH M.. 
Setton. Cambridge (Mass.): Medieval Academy of America, 
(Publications No. 50). 1948. xv + 323 pp. (illus.). 7.50 dollars. 

The peace of Caltabellota concluded in 1302 the twenty years’ war 
known as the War of the Sicilian Vespers ; Frederic II, the king of 
Sicily, had to face the problem of finding maintenance or occupation 
for the Almogavares, famed and formidable mercenaries, who had 
largely helped him to secure his independence. Like other mercenary 
bands, they were accustomed to live upon the country of their occupa- 
tion ; few soldiers have earned a worse reputation as plunderers, and 

eric was vastly relieved when the Byzantine emperor was willing 
to employ them against his Turkish enemies. The exploits of the 

Catalans have been immortalised by Muntaner and other chroniclers ; 

when the Turks had been defeated, the emperor, Andronicus II, was 

unable to pay the Catalans as agreed, and a number of their leaders 
were treacherously murdered at a banquet. After ravaging the 
northern provinces, the main body marched into Thessaly in search of ' 
supplies ; Gautier de Brienne, the duke of Athens, then took them into 
his service in order to extend his power in Thessaly. When this object 
was achieved, he was anxious to be rid of them, and as they declined 
to go, determined to expel them. The duke was utterly defeated at 
the battle of the Cephissus (15 March 1311) and was himself killed. 
The Catalans took possession of Thebes and Athens without difficulty ; 
Frederic appointed in succession his two sons as leaders, and thus. 
the Sicilian duchy of Athens, which lasted until 1388. 

A detailed history of these years forms the subject of Mr. Setton’s 
book. It is a period over which historians pass but lightly, as its effects 
upon the course of European history were of no great account. Nor- 
could anything else be expected ; the Catalans showed no capacity for- 


1 Reviewed in History, xxvi, 298-302. 
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self-government ; they were warriors, concerned with fighting ang 
plunder, and their overlords of Aragon and Sicily had no ambition to 
«compete with the Italian republics for a monopoly of Levantine trade, 
Mr. Setton has thus dealt with a period upon which little research 
been done, apart from the work of certain Catalan historians. His 
exhaustive examination of every source of information leaves little 
more to be said upon the subject and tells a dismal story of faction, 
intrigue and self-aggrandivement under a vacillating administration 
which absentee rulers were unable to control. The Florentine invasion 
which drove the Catalans out of Greece may have brought no great 
benefit to the population, but was certainly not a change for the worse, 
The excellent chapter which describes the conditions of life in Athens 
and the architectural state of the town is illustrated by some interesting 
reproductions of early sketches; a very full bibliography is also 
provided ; it may be noted that the chronicle of Pedro IV, composed 
under his direction by Bernard Dezcoll, has been recently re-edited 
po | A. Pagés (Paris, 1942), a work which entirely supersedes the edition 
of Bofarull (p. 278). Mr. Setton provides also a very adequate index 
and is to be congratulated upon the production of what must long be 
regarded as the standard work upon this period. 
H. J. CHAyror. 


Das Konzil von Trient: Ein Uberblick tiber die Erforschung seiner 
Geschichte. By H. JEpDIN. .Rome: Edizioni di ‘ Storia e Let- 
teratura.’ 1948. 225 pp. n.p. 

This work is an outstanding achievement; it argues well for the 
author’s forthcoming history of the Council of Trent. The book under 
review is a preliminary volume, a ‘ history of the history’, but it is 
much more interesting than its subject might lead one to suspect. 
We learn how each successive period produced its own interpretation 
of the all-important council. The discussion of these interpretations 
is masterly and gives us a deep insight into the intellectual history of 
Europe during the last four centuries. First, we watch the contempor- 
aries fumbling for the meaning of it all, and missing it every time (that 
goes for Catholics as well as Protestants). Then, in the seventeenth 
century, two great contestants, Sarpi and Pallavicino, produced the 
framework within which the discussion was confined for nearly two 
centuries. Mgr. Jedin is scrupulously fair in his judgment on these 
historians : he does not underestimate i’s brilliant gifts, nor does 
he echo the usual disparagement of Pallavicino’s historical efforts. 
But both of them, he insists, were unable to take a properly historical 
‘view of the council, owing to their propagandist commitments. Mgr. 
Jedin also shows the close connection between this controversy and the 
ee issues of the day, particularly the issue of Gallicanism (Sarpi 

his Gallican predecessors); Sarpi’s book, we might add, was a 
weapon of the first importance in the conflict between the Anglican 

‘Church and Rome in the early seventeenth century [¢f. Journal of the 

Warburg Institute, vii (1944)]. The foundations of a truly historical 

treatment of the council were laid by the pam sacs labours of 

eighteenth-century savants such as Schelhorn, Quirini, Morandi, and 

Le Plat; no user of Quirini’s E'pistolae Poli or of Le Plat’s Amplissima 

Collectio will refuse these men his great admiration. The nineteenth 

century, finally, added so much to the history of the council as to 

enable Mgr. Jedin to call that part of his story ‘ Die K ichte 
wird Wissenschaft’. ‘ Wissenschaft’ has recently come in for a good 
deal of obloquy ; but have these critics, one wonders, considered the 
works of Doellinger, Sickel, Merkle, Ehses, to name only the most 
illustrious? Now, at long last, the Vatican Library was thrown open 
to all scholars ; it is salutary to remember that not even Pallavicino, 
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and the champion of orthodoxy, had been allowed to copy the documents 
on to which he to use (Mgr. Jedin duly stresses the rearguard actions of 
Tade. the secrecy-mongers in the time of Pius IX). The last section of Mgr. 
bh has Jedin’s book is devoted to the great volumes of the Conciliwm 


Tridentinum published by the Goerres-Gesellschaft, on the basis of 
which his own history will safely rest. We may look forward to a 
publication which promises to be the most important in this eventful 


* history of a history’. 


W. ScHENK. 


The Audiencia of New Galicia in the Siateenth Century. A Study in 
Spanish Colonial Government. By J. H. Parry. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 1948. xi + 205 pp. (map). 
128. 6d. 

Our knowledge of the Spanish American colonies suffers from over- 
generalization and from an excess of the picturesque. The detailed 
work of scholarship was never more necessary than in the realms of 
—_ colonial history, even for Spanish Americans and Spaniards 

emselves, to remove widespread misconceptions. All was not the 

cruelty of conquest. The excitements of piratic incursions on the 
Spanish Main were but episodic. This book takes for its theme the 
nature of the audiencia (roughly, a judicial court of appeal with certain 
administrative responsibilities attached) in general, and the workings 
of a particular example of this peculiar institution in one of the out- 
lying areas of Mexico. Its detailed study of the actual operation of 
one audiencia emphasizes what is sometimes overlooked, the intense 
legalism of Spanish colonization, a characteristic which determined so 
much of the course of events at the time of the War of Independence 
and is still a most important factor in the political and cultural life of 
many of the republics. Nor was it a legalism divorced from a genuine 
and effective desire for justice. 

‘It was impossible in practice, of course,’ writes Mr. Parry ‘ for 
the Crown or the audiencias to maintain an Olympian impartiality. 
Conquest involves exploitation whatever quid pro quo the conquerors 
may offer in the form of orderly government and technical progress. 
The Crown had to connive at the subordination of Indian to Spanish 
interests, or else expel non-official Spaniards from the Indies altogether, 
as Las Casas suggested. Even where they upheld native interests 
most conscientiously the audiencias often lacked the physical means to 
enforce their decisions, and the great Indian cultures—already, perhaps, 
| their zenith—disintegrated before the impact of European 

uence in ways which no legislation could prevent. Nevertheless, 
the Indian case was heard ; legal redress was provided, in so far as the 
wrongs done were capable of legal redress ; and in general the Indians 
were not slaughtered, enslaved, herded into reservations, or openly 
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as a robbed. In the sixteenth century this was a remarkable achievement 
lican and much of the credit for it belongs to the royal audiencias.’ (p. 195). 
f the Of course, as Mr. Parry points out, this held the germ of ultimate 
rical disruption. The audiencia, like all the organs of government except 
8 of the municipal cabildos, were staffed entirely by peninsular Spaniards. 
and The American-born had no share in the government of their own land. 
sima It was a situation to which there was no solution which we may fairly 
enth consider accessible to the mentality of even the nineteenth century, for 
s to the concept of a commonwealth of related nations has been of slow 
ichte growth. e understandi with which, in the long run, Spain has 
zood accepted emancipation, and the strong sense of cultural community 
. the among the nations of Spanish speech, are, perhaps, but another way of 
nost coming to the same conclusion, not, it is true, without the strife 
open inevitable to peoples of such strongly individualistic and anarchical 


- 


temperament. 
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A detailed constitutional study, so close and illuminating as Mp, 
Parry has made this one, fruitfully brings out the nobler aspects of 
Spanish colonization which a political history cannot help obscuring. 
Too detailed, perhaps (but not too long, even so), for the non-specialist 
reader, the ee which its factual results tend to establish 
should be made available for the general historian, who will ulti 
have to modify the Liberal view of the Spanish empire which even now 
holds the field. It will, of course, require many studies of this nature 
and calibre, but one can already discern the change in emphasis due to 
take place. 

E. SARMIENTO. 


A History of Europe: 1610-1715. By W. F. Reppaway. London: 
Methuen. 1948. xxvi + 485 pp. imape). 8. 

The death of Mr. Reddaway shortly after the publication of this book 
will be regretted by all students of history. His special field, the history 
of the Slav peoples, was one that has been explored by few of his 
compatriots, though interest in it has greatly increased of late. It is 
very natural that some of the most interesting pages of the volume here 
reviewed should be those devoted to Poland and Russia. Any man who 
attempts to cover over a century of European history in one volume 
must leave out much. Mr. Reddaway is mainly concerned with 
political events ; his references to cultural trends are brief. One cannot 
but wish that he had said even less about culture and had used the extra 
space for a fuller treatment of economic matters. An explanation of 
the causes of Dutch prosperity and more facts about the status of the 
pmene and agricultural conditions in the principal states would 

ve been welcome. On the other hand, what Mr. Reddaway has said 
about culture and thought is seldom illuminating and sometimes wrong. 
Pascal’s greatness is stated, but the significance of the Provincial 
Letters is not explained ; again, such a sentence as ‘ to make the earth 
both rotate and remain stationary, Descartes devised a vortex system, 
while Spinoza’s monads called forth the fury of the orthodox’ is 
scarcely happily worded. 

As is inevitable in a book of this kind, certain things challenge 
disagreement. Mr. Reddaway’s use of the word ‘ race’ seems mis- 
leading ; he talks, for instance, of the Dutch as a race. This word has 
been so much misused in recent years that it should surely not be lightly 
employed nowadays. The Dutch, indeed, are also described as 
* resolutely democratic’, yet, whatever else it may have been, the Dutch 
Republic was not a democracy ; it was, however, a great naval power, 
as also was England—and in view of these facts it is surprising to be 
told that Colbert and his son made France ‘ for a quarter of a century 
mistress of the seas’. Nor is it correct to speak of Louis XIV’s claim 
to the Spanish succession ; the French claimant was not Louis, but the 
Dauphin, in the validity of whose claim his father genuinely believed. 
This point is more than technical, since it helps to explain Louis's 
eonduct in sosepting the will of Charles II and breaking the Partition 
Treaty. The whole question, indeed, of the determination of successions 
by treaties in the years 1698-1713 is of the highest interest, as Bourgeois 
has shown, and deserves more comment than Mr. Reddaway has given it. 

Criticisms such as these are in no way meant to detract from the 
merits of what is certainly a spirited narrative. This book will 
communicate to its readers the author's interest in the subject ; some- 
times they may find it rather too allusive, but they will not find it dull, 
and after having read it they will probably want to read more about the 
seventeenth century, ‘To have aroused such an interest far outweighs 


geome defects. 
M. A. THOMSON. 
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The Concern for Social Justice in the Puritan Revolution. By W. 
ScuenK. London: Longmans. 1948. xi + 180 pp. (illus.). 


16s. 

Dr. Schenk, whose early death will be deeply regretted by historians 
of every point of view, devotes most of his space here to brief individual 
studies of the ‘ social reformers of the Puritan Revolution’. Overton 

i get a page each, with an appendix denying Overton’s 
’; but there are fuller essays on Lilburne and Walwyn. 
Samuel Chidley ‘of the Leveller rank and file’ is rescued from 
obscurity ; Hales, Saltmarsh, Naylor and the Cambridge Platonists 
share one chapter ; Barebone’s Parliament and the Fifth Monarchists 
another ; and a final miscellany includes an ae of Tyranipo- 
crit. Dr. Schenk pieces together the known fragments of biography 
and adds some new ones. He outlines the stories of the Leveller and 
Digger movements and sketches in—rather uneasily—the political and 
social background. But his main interest is in ideas, and his purpose 
is not to summarize information available elsewhere. 

Many of the historians who have rediscovered the seventeenth- 
century ‘ left-wing’ writers believe that these men, starting with the 
assumptions and forms of thought of their , anticipated some 
important ideas of the critics of later and very different social orders ; 
they are relevant, therefore, to the history not only of their time, but 
of political thought. Dr. Schenk, a Catholic with a concern for social 

, sets out to show the subjects of his study as ‘ true children of 
an Age of Faith’ and denounces the adherents of communism and 
agnostic rationalism who ‘try, like some nouveaua riches, to establish 
a rman Fem ot ol He gives a valuable analysis of the connection 
between Lilburne’s political and religious thought, and is content to 
= out how this ‘ herald of modern social democracy’ eventually 
forsook political controversy for quietist religion. Walwyn, he asserts, 
was a forerunner of later movements only to the extent that both owed 
something to earlier ideas. But the main attack is concerned with 
Winstanley, whose admirers are alleged, with some exaggeration, to 
have claimed him as ‘an early Marxist’. Dr. Schenk’s view is that 
there was ‘ a sudden transition after 1660 from an Age of Faith to the 
_— Reason’. The Puritan Radicals were on the side of faith, but 
‘ ete of modern society, with its specifically modern outlook, 
pro’ irresistible’ and was unintentionally hastened by those who 
rejected the church’s ‘rich heritage of contemplation and wisdom’. 
Though Winstanley showed ‘a certain scepticism towards traditional 
Christian teaching’, his religious beliefs were ‘the mainspring of all 
his thought’. His reason that ‘governs the whole Creation’ is 
explained as the recta ratio of traditional theology. Not much is said 
about his pantheism, his treatment of the resurrection as an allegory, 
or his belief that it is beyond the capacity of man to know ‘ what God 
is beyond the Creation ’ or will be to a man after death. Winstanley, 
like many others, felt and never wholly resolved a conflict between 
Christian and scientific ways of thought. But his arguments for social 
justice did not depend on belief in a personal God. 

D. H. PENNINGTON. 


George Fox's Book of Miracles. Edited by Henry J. CapBury. 
— enna University Press. 1948. xvi + 162 pp. 

us.). 21s, 

Letters to William Dewsbury and Others. Edited by Henry J. CADBURY. 
(Suppt. No. 22 to the Journal of the Fri ’ Historical Society.) 
London : The Society. 1948. 68 pp. (frontis.). 5a. 

Both these publications are labours of love in which Dr. Henry Cadbury 
illumines yet further the fascinating first chapter of Quaker history. 


5 
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At the Friends’ House, London, in 1932, he discovered a catalogue of 
Fox’s papers which contained the index of a missing Book of Miracles, 
With the utmost patience and ingenuity he has reconstructed the lost 
volume, and placed it in its proper historical setting in a lengthy 
introduction. He indicates the motives which caused the second 
generation of Quakers to suppress the book and all references to the 
miraculous and abnormal in their founder’s ministry. Already the 
heats of the mid-century had sobered down, and with surprising 
adaptability the Quakers were to become practical philanthropists, 
not unbalanced fanatics. 

Yet as such they had begun! The letters to William Dewsbury, 
transcribed from a collection at the Friends’ Meeting House in York, 
reveal with fresh vividness the fervour of the first converts. At times, 
in an agonising effort to make the world hearken, they went beyond 
the bounds of reason, like the ‘ tender sister ’ who was moved ‘ to walke 
in sack cloth barefoote with her hayre sprred and ashes upon her head, 
in the toune, in the frosty weather, to the astonishment of many,’ 
But there is in Dewsbury himself a fundamental sanity. ‘. . . look 
not so much at thy self, for it begetts Inbelevfe . . . stay thy heart 
on the Lord God .. .’; this was the counsel of the one-time 
shepherd-lad, who spent nineteen years in prison for his faith. Many 
like him found in their hardships such strength given them that it 
seemed, to their simple souls, miraculous. 

Dr. Cadbury makes a careful distinction between this eager awareness 
of divine help and guidance, which inclined Fox to describe as a miracle 
any favourable event or exceptional triumph of grace, and, on the other 
hand, those supernatural occurrences which their opponents demanded 
of the Quakers as proof of their veracity, but which the latter tended to 
decry. It seems evident, however, that Fox did aa certain hyp- 
notic powers which, combined with a herbalist’s s and unwavering 
faith, enabled him to minister with exceptional success to distraught 
humanity. The letter he sent to Elizabeth Claypole, Cromwell's 
daughter, shows something of his power. ‘ Be still and cool in thy 
own mind’, it ins. These small volumes provide a welcome 
reminder of the Friends’ conviction that after the first dazzling influx of 
divine light, the shaken soul of the believer settled down into coolness 
and peace, which in its turn overflowed into sober and confident action. 
In rescuing from oblivion the Book of Miracles and giving us this new 
group of letters, Dr. Cadbury has provided fresh evidence of the close 
fellowship and the dynamic power of the first Friends. 

F. M. G. HigHaM. 


Protestant Dissent in Ireland, 1687-1780. By J.C. Beckett. (Studies 
in Irish History, edit. Moody, Edwards and Quinn). London: 
Faber. 1948. 160 pp. 15s. ih 

Mr. Beckett’s volume is the second to appear in the series Studies in 

Irish History. Although its theme lacks the exciting quality to be 
found in its predecessor, Mr. McDowell’s Irish Public Opinion, 1750- 
1800, important issues are dealt with and an attempt is made to solve 
complicated problems which have too often been altogether ignored. 
Mr. Beckett has performed a necessary task with thoroughness and 
great technical ability, and the results he has achieved will prove 
suggestive to workers in many varied fields. His concern is with the 
Protestant Dissenters, mainly concentrated in the north-east of Ireland, 
and their relations with the established church in Ireland and with the 
governments at Dublin and Westminster. The internal history of the 
dissenting sects and the relations between Catholics and Protestants 
are outside his terms of reference and are discussed only when they are 
strictly relevant to his main theme. 
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The major —_ of the book is taken up with a chronological survey 
of the Dissenters’ struggle for toleration from James II’s Declaration 
of Indulgence to the re of the sacramental test. It was this test, 
imposed in 1704, which formed their principal grievance, although 
Mr. Beckett shows that its real importance was as a symbol of inferior 
status. It was, indeed, almost exactly the same as the English Test 
Act of 1673, and it is somewhat surprising that the Irish Dissenters 
never seem to have attempted to evade it by the practice of occasional 
conformity. Probably the explanation is to be found in a point well 
brought out in this volume. Most of the Irish Dissenters were Presby- 
terian and strongly influenced by Scottish ideas; their aim was to 
achieve something more than the toleration accorded to Dissenters in 
England. In the short second part, Mr. Beckett deals with four topics 
which he was unable to treat adequately in his chronological survey— 
the regium donum, the legality of presbyterian marriages, the non- 

resbyterian sects (including the refugees from France and the 

alatinate), and the economic status of the Dissenters. Elsewhere in 
his book he gives reasons for modifying the view that the emigration 
from Ulster after 1717 was entirely due to economic causes. Mr. 
Beckett has read widely and has used such manuscript material as was 
available in Ireland. He sets out the facts clearly and his interpreta- 
tions of them are clear and judicious. His book is likely to remain the 
standard one on this topic and it is therefore particularly gratifying to 
find that it has such a helpful index. 

S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


Frederick the Great. By G. P. Goocu. London: Longmans. 1947. 
vi + 363 pp. (frontis.). 21s. 

This is the work of a master craftsman ; the sureness of touch, the 
mastery of language, the erudition, can be perceived on almost every 
page. Although it is not a biography, this little book will be used by 
hundreds of students as the clearest and most authoritative short life 
of Frederick, for the first three chapters are devoted to painting in the 
political and diplomatic background that is the making of Prussia, the 
Seven Years War and the relations of Frederick with Catherine II and 
Joseph II. These are the chapters which will probably be most read, 
though they offer nothing that is not available in lives already published. 
The rest of the book contains the material which so much interested 
Dr. Gooch that he decided to write it up as a series of articles for the 
Contemporary Review. As Dr. Gooch says, ‘ the immense political and 
military achievements of the Patron Saint of Germany .. . have 
tended to divert attention from the man and overshadowed his activities 
as writer, thinker and correspondent ’ ; these are the activities to which 
Dr. Gooch has devoted most of his book—the character of Frederick 
48 crown prince and as an old man, his correspondence with Voltaire, 
with his sister Wilhelmina and with his brother Prince Henry. The 
portrait that emerges is not unfamiliar, but it is particularly convincing ; 
it neither flatters nor unfairly criticises Frederick, but shows him on 
the whole in a favourable light. If he could 7 Voltaire’s flattery 
and treat the philosopher badly, he was capable of a genuine hatred of 
intolerance and superstition that provided a basis for a reconciliation. 
If he could be sharp and cold to his sister Wilhelmina, this was largely 
because he did not understand the reasons for an action which on the 
surface seemed very like disloyalty. On the whole his correspondence 
with his sister shows him at his best, most affectionate and most 

The chapter on Prince Henry is interesting rather as a portrait 
of that touchy, able, ambitious man than for the light it sheds on 
Frederick. The analysis of Frederick’s writings is particularly well 
done, and the comment on the king’s statecraft as expressed in the 
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‘ Political Testaments’ is masterly. ‘The supreme saute of the 
theory and practice of Benevolent Despotism was essentially uncreative,’ 
Frederick’s historical writings are brilliantly analysed, and in a short 
chapter Dr. Gooch manages to quote enough passages to make possible 
a eee understanding of Frederick’s own opinion of his own politica} 
achievements. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting chapters, and one which could 
only have been written by a scholar completely familiar with the works 
of German historians, is the last, in which Dr. Gooch summarises the 
judgments on Frederick which have been passed by various German 
historians. These essays are not only a great pleasure to read, they 
are a model of historical technique and a stimulus to anyone interested 
in the history of Germany in the eighteenth century. 

J. Linpsay, 


The Great Dr. Burney. By P. A. ScHotes. London : Cumberlege, 
1948. Vol. i, xl + 379 pp.; Vol. ii, xiv + 438 pp. (illus.). 686s, 
The books written on the history of any period which can be expected 
to give pleasure to generations of readers are bound to be exceedingly 
rare. r. Scholes’ life of Dr. Burney can, however, be confidently 
placed in that class. It is, one must admit, discursive ; it is interrupted 
by long (though often fascinating) digressions and its author makes no 
parade of psychological analysis, preferring to stand back with tolerant. 
affection to allow his characters to express themselves through their 
actions and words. Because, howéver, he knows them so well and likes 
them so genuinely, and because of their inherent interest and that of 
the world in which they moved, Dr. Scholes has produced an outstanding 
study both of a remarkable eighteenth-century character and of a 
variety of aspects of eighteenth-century life, in particular of the musical 
and literary world of England in the second half of the century. 

In Burney Dr. Scholes has found a sympathetic subject and in many 
ways a kindred spirit. He shows him as a struggling young musical 
scholar in Shrewsbury and Chester, whose engaging enthusiasms and 
tremendous capacity for work finally brought him his chance when 
Thomas Arne took him back to London as his apprentice. He shows 
him beginning to make his own way through the patronage of the Gre- 
ville family ; then married and soon once more in the provinces, this 
time as organist in King’s Lynn. Next he is back in London, with his 
growing family around him, a fashionable and over-worked music 
teacher, but one whose charm and vitality not only made him persona 
grata in London society—a member of the famous Literary Club, a 
friend of Johnson, Burke, Garrick, Reynolds and the blue-stockings 
(here in due time the fame of his novelist daughter Fanny added to the 
family attractions)—but enabled him to carry out tours in Europe in 
pursuit of musical material and to undertake the work for which his 
name is chiefly remembered, his History of Music. Finally he appears 
as the ‘dear unpractical old gentleman’, living at Chelsea Hospital, 
and piling pell-mell into his articles in Rees’ Cyclopedia the miscellan- 
eous learning of a life-time. 

The society in which the Burneys moved was both highly articulate 
and fortunate in its reporters, so that though the destruction of Burney’s 
diary after his death is to be lamented, the material on which}Dr. 
Scholes has been able to draw is voluminous. He has, moreover, 
added to MS. material already known a variety of papers which he has 
accumulated, including a second copy with variants of the MSS. in the 
British Museum which he describes as ‘ three exercise booksin Burney’s 
writing containing travel material omitted from his Italian tour.’ 

The catholicity of Burney’s interests tempt us to measure him as a 
critic and an historian of music by too modern a standard. He was 
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very much the man of the eighteenth century with his belief that he 
was living in a period when music had almost, if not quite, attained 
ection. Italian opera in all its aspects remained the centre of his 
terest, and Dr. Scholes points out the disproportionate attention 
lavished on it in his monumental History of Music. His survey of 
medieval and renaissance musicians is now, perhaps, most interesting 
as a reflection of eighteenth-century taste. Burney, for instance, 
admired the technical accomplishments of the madrigalists, but found 
their music ‘ monotonous’ and the performance of more than one or 
two at a time ‘ insipid and tiresome’. Yet, as Dr. Scholes points out, 
he seemed to find no difficulty in appreciating modal or semi-modal 
Church music—e.g., Palestrina. But he could become really excited 
over a personal discovery, such as Josquin des Prés or Robert White, 
and his unending search for the origins of ‘ Counter-Point or Modern 
Harmony ’ kept him from neglecting music which lay very remote from 
the style of his own century. Though no attention is given in the 
History to folk music or the music of uncivilised peoples, Burney, unlike 
his rival Hawkins, was not entirely blind to its importance, and indeed 
jected an extra volume on ‘ National Music’. Apart from the purely 
historical side, his History is noteworthy for the inclusion of an ‘ Essay 
on Musical Criticism’, which was, as Dr. Scholes shows, something of a 
pioneer effort in England and one which it is tempting to think may 
have been inspired by Burney’s close association with such vigorous 
critics in other spheres as Johnson and Reynolds. 
L. S. SUTHERLAND. 
E. A. O. WHITEMAN. 


Noble Landowners and Agriculture in Austria, 1815-1848: A Study in 
the Origins of the Peasant Emancipation of 1848. By JEROME 
Bium. (Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Series LXV, No. 2.) Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press. 
1948. xiv + 295 pp. 4.00 dollars. 

The Habsburg Monarchy, 1809-1918. By A. J. P. TAytor. London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 1948. (2nd Edit.). 279 pp. (illus.). 15s. 

There has until quite recent years been curiously little literature in 
the English lan; e, and even—one or two detailed special studies 
apart—locally produced, on the Bauernbefreiung in the Austrian 
monarchy ; and such works as have appeared have either been very 
technical or have laid their chief emphasis on the political and 
sociological aspects of the problem. Mr. Blum has boldly eschewed 
limitations ; he has taken as his. field all the Habsburgs’ possessions 
north of the Alps (although concentrating chiefly on five Lands) and has 
considered other factors, such as the economic. He reaches the con- 
clusions that what he calls the noble landowners, who were going over 
to capitalist production during the Vorméirz were, for reasons of economic 
self-interest, the leading advocates of peasant emancipation, and that 
it was their programme which was fulfilled in 1848. Mr. Blum has 
collected much valuable evidence in support of this contention, and 
sets this in a framework which contains an excellent sketch of the 

Political system of the time, and much that is worth reading on its 

economic conditions. Even so, some factors of the first importance for 
own thesis are omitted or passed over very lightly. There is no 

adequate estimate of how much of the land in the various Lander was 
was dominical and how much rustical, nor of what proportion of the 
peasants were robot peasants, cultivating their holdings for themselves, 
and what landless or almost landless cotters, etc. His increased 

a on the economic factor seems to have led him to under- 

estimate the political, national and even purely Liberal. Moreover, 

the attempt to compress so vast a subject into so small a space has led 
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to some dangerous over-simplifications. The ‘noble landowners’ 
were not a homogeneous class in any one of the Ldnder with which 
Mr. Blum deals, much less in all five. The great tes, the bene 
possessionati middle landowners and the ‘ sandalled nobles ’ all followed, 
their own lines, and even among the biggest landowners, from whose 
doings and conditions Mr. Blum takes most of his examples, only a 
part were progressive and in favour of peasant meee To 
prove his thesis adequately, Mr. Blum would have needed to go into 
much more detail, when he would probably have found that it could 
not be put in nearly so absolute form. For all that, his book remains 
an interesting and often very illuminating piece of work. Finally, the 
secondary works on which he draws are not always the most modern 
available, even in commonly read European languages. 

Mr. Taylor’s book is an enlarged and rewritten re-issue of the sketch, 
published by him some years ago under the same name. Some of 
the enlargements are improvements. The Vormdrz is more adequately 
treated, and Mr. Taylor now realises that the ‘ magnates’ and the 
“gentry ’ in Hungary were often at loggerheads with each other—it is 
true that, misled by the presence of a few great ‘ dissident’ names in 
the opposite camp, he gets their respective roles, as classes, reversed in 
writing of the crisis of 1905. For the rest, this edition, like its pre- 
decessor, contains much that is brilliant and much that is only y; 
many truths, well seen and stated, and many most misleading half- and 
quarter-truths ; besides, of course, the allowance of definite mistakes 
which no book covering so wide and complicated a subject could avoid 
altogether. 

Mr. Taylor’s merits as a historian are considerable. They include 
acute perception, ability to find a way through tangles, and great skill 
in making short précis of long sources, such as Redlich. His weaknesses, 
which unfortunately have grown gen aes A since the Habsburg 
Monarchy was first issued, include cock-sureness and a complete 
intolerance of those of whom he disapproves, whether living or dead. 
Everybody has to be scored off, and, with very few exceptions, almost 
everyone who figures in his pages is a villain, an impostor or, more 
frequently still, a fool. Metternich did not realise what he was doing 
in his proposals for internal re-organisation ; the Bohemian aristocrats 
in the 1840’s understood nothing of Czech nationalism ; Kossuth did 
not recognise the force of historic tradition ; the Croats were bewildered 
by Magyar policy ; neither Bismarck nor any other German understood 
the nature of the Austrian problem. ee phrases and 
judgments of this sort fill a large part of Mr. Taylor’s pages, with the 
unfortunate result that his Austria is a mere caricature, essentially 
unlike the real state. 

C. A. MACARTNEY. 


Actes du Congrés Historique du Centenaire de la Révolution de 1848. 
ooo rr Presses Universitaires de France. 1948. xv + 433 pp. 
Yr. 

Among the numerous gatherings to celebrate the centenary of the 
Revolutions of 1848 was a congress held in Paris in April, 1948, and 
attended by representatives of nearly twenty nations, inclu 
Hungary, Poland and Ozechoslovakia. This resulting volume, produce 
under the auspices of the Comité Francais des Sciences Hi , 8 
one of the important publications commemorative of 1848. It contains 
thirty-six of the communications read at the congress, together with a 
list of thirty-eight others, mostly concerned with local aspects of the 
revolution in France, which for one reason and another could not be 
included in the Actes. 

nt a here printed fall into four sections—two small ones 
con ng ‘Questions Générales’ and ‘ Sources et Méthode’, and 
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two much larger, the one dealing with the Revolution outside 
France and the other with the Revolution in France. As the congress 
was held in France and was therefore particularly accessible to French 
historians, it is not surprising to find that nearly half the papers are 
by Frenchmen and mainly concerned with French issues. In con- 
uence, the chief value of this volume lies in its contributions to the 
understanding of the Revolution in France. In addition to a number 
of interesting regional studies there are papers by the late General 
Doumenc on the army and the June Days, by M. Duroselle on the 
Catholics and the social problem, and by M. Duveau on the workers 
and international relations, which throw fresh light on important 
subjects. The researcher will also be much indebted to M. Geraudel 
for his brief note on Parisian MS. sources for the history of the Second 
Republic. Among the communications dealing with other European 
countries M. Dhondt’s able analysis of the situation in Belgium and 
. Dessal’s careful account of the Franco-Belgium incidents of 1848, 
M. Kosary’s study of the social aspect of the revolution in Hungary, 
M. Eckhart’s examination of the Hungarian revolution and the court 
of Vienna, and M. Stremooukhoff’s paper on ‘the German Question 
and the Russian Intervention in Hungary’ merit special mention. 
Apart from these, the two communications which deservedly attracted 
most attention at the Congress were M. Morazé’s opening address on 
‘Methods in Modern History’ and M. Labrousse’s closing survey of 
the truths of three revolutions, those of 1789, 1830 and 1848. M. 
Morazé’s criticism of the traditional methods of establishing historical 
roofs and his plea for a new sort of statistical history appropriate to 
the ‘ statistical civilisation’ born in the nineteenth century 
stimulate thought, even if it does not always convince, while M. 
Labrousse’s brilliant comparative survey and the subsequent discussion 
to which M. Daniel Halévy, M. van Kalken and M. Lefebvre made 
important contributions are particularly worth re a 
. P.. T. Bory. 


1848: The Revolution of the Intellectuals. By L. B. Namrer. (The 
Raleigh Lecture on History for 1944. From the Proceedings of the 
British Academy, volume xxx). London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
1947. 124 pp. 10s. 6d. 

Nationality and Liberty. By L. B. Namier. (A Lecture delivered in 
the series Il 1848 nella storia d’Europa.) Rome: Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei. 1948. 

Pausing in his seven-league strides from The Structure of Politics at 
the Accession of George III to the Diplomatic Prelude to the war of 1939, 
and back again, Professor Namier has blown two short but healthy 
blasts of historical invective (based, as always, upon the most meticulous 
and erudite scholarship) through the tangled and tattered annals of 
the revolutionary movements of the 1840’s. Both 1848: The Revolu- 
tion of the Intellectuals (an expanded version of his Raleigh Lecture of 
1944) and Nationality and Liberty (an address delivered at the invitation 
of the Italian Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei as part of its centenary 
commemoration of the Revolution of 1848) assail the traditional view 
that the 1848 upheavals were primarily and principally liberal-romantic 
movements engineered by starry-eyed idealists, cloistered pedants, 
beribboned students and adventuresses in trousers and ballet-skirts, 
and discuss it instead as a manifestation of nationalism red in tooth 
and claw. Heartily iconoclastic, as is his wont, Professor Namier 
perhaps goes rather far in places in pressing his thesis. Because of 
such entirely regrettable episodes as the Polendebatte of September, 

848, he is inclined to condemn out of hand the German National 

Assembly at Frankfurt (‘ wehmiitig remembered by the ‘ good 

” and their foreign friends for nearly a century ’); likewise 
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he speaks of the vacillating and neurotic, but undoubtedly well-meaning 

erick William IV of Prussia (as expressing ‘ his violent displeasure 
by sulky withdrawal from business, by fivefold underlinings in his 
and incoherent letters, and by double dealing’) as if he were Adolf 
Hitler . . . or Edmund Burke, and not simply a very minor 
character who found himself at a crossroads of history and did not know 
which way to turn. Frederick William IV is not worthy of Professor 
Namier’s sixteen-inch guns! But these are minor cases of leaning over 
backwards in two essays which, as a whole, administer a salutary 
corrective to much loose thinking and even looser writing concerning 
the events and personalities of the 1848 revolutions. These revolutions 
have their place in history without the need to be interpreted as crusades 
of the pure and the good against the forces of evil, for there was evil 
on both sides and Professor Namier very impartially points it out 
wherever it occurs. He is particularly effective and helpful in his 
treatment of the movements in Austrian and in Prussian Poland, of 
the sources for which he has an unrivalled knowledge among western 
historians. Neither marxists nor upholders of the old liberal tradition 
for which 1848 was once supposed to stand will derive much comfort 
from perusing Professor Namier’s two penetrating essays, but every 
student of middle nineteenth-century Euro history is in his debt. 
It is to be regretted that he has not yet had time to increase that debt 
by analysing in promised ‘further essays’ (Revolution of the Intellectuals, 
p. 33) other problems in 1848 which he lists as worthy of attention. 

J. A. Hawaoop. 


Bismarck. By Ericn Eyck. Erlenbach-Ziirich: Eugen Rentsch 
Verlag. Vol. i, 679 pp., 1941; vol ii, 630 pp., 1943; vol. iii, 
687 pp., 1944. n.p. 

Das Persinliche Regiment Wilhelms II: Politische Geschichte des 
Deutschen Kaiserreiches von 1890 bis 1914. By Enricn Eyck. 
Erlenbach-Ziirich : Eugen Rentsch Verlag. 1948. 814 pp. Sw. 
Fre. 24 (bound), 20 (paper). 

It was not until after the war that sets of Dr. Eyck’s three-volume 
life of Bismarck became generally available in this country and America. 
A fourth work, on Wilhelm II, was published in 1948. It is hardly 

ble, within the space of a short review, to do more than pay a 
rief, respectful tribute to the author of all this magnificence ; en 
together, the four volumes provide the finest example of sustained 
historical writing that we have had in the field of modern history in 
recent years. It is sad that the size and scale of these works have made 
it impracticable for any British publisher to arrange for their translation. 

A shorter, single-volume life of Bismarck in English by Dr. Eyck has, 

however, been published, and members of the Historical Association 

will remember the essay, Bismarck after Fifty Years, which he con- 
tributed to the Association’s pamphlet series in 1948, on the fiftieth 
anniversary of Bismarck’s death. 

Bismarckian studies in the twenties and thirties seemed to be 
ae Strachey’s assertion that the history of the Victorian Age 
would never be written because we knew too much about it. The new 
material—memoirs, biographies, above all official documentse—which 
poured out in all the Tpesean countries after 1920 rapidly put the 
earlier biographies of Bismarck by Lowe, Headlam, Matter, Lenz, and 
Grant Robertson out of date ; foreign and German scholarship 
content with an apparently unending flow of articles and monographs 
on aspects and phases of his policy, mainly his diplomacy after 1871, 
for which, as a matter of fact, the published German documents were 
often disappointingly meagre. No doubt, good Germans and 
friends abroad tended in their post-war pessimism to hero-worship the 
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last great figure in the German success story, and if official Nazi aes 
was restrained (Bismarck stood too near to Hitler in time for y 
comparison) it was respectful, and helped to keep the great Bismarckian 
legend alive. 

ie Eyck, however, has ae antly surmounted the difficulties of 
writing a good life of Bismarck. The sustained labour which has 
enabled him to incorporate the tremendous published literature in his 
parrative—nothing of importance seems to have been missed—is 
combined with a consistent view of Bismarck’s character, and a very 
welcome appreciation of the réle of domestic and federal policy in 
Bismarck’s diplomacy. The completeness is in itself an achievement 
jn view of the earlier fragmentation (even Erich Marcks’ last work, 
Der Aufstieg des Reiches, was the history of a phase), but no doubt the 
enduring value of the work will be found in the interpretation of 
Bismarck’s character. Eyck is critical, but this is not mere denigra- 
tion; Bismarck was ‘eminent in both good and evil’, and he accepts 
the conclusion that the Bund had to go and that a Prussian-dominated 
state had to take its place. He has no doubt that Bismarck was one 
of the great men of history, even if he was ‘ a figure not to love, still 
less to emulate, but to study and investigate, and, in spite of all criticism 
and reservation, to admire.’ The essence of his criticism is that Bis- 
marck’s character betrayed him into a breach with his Liberal 
supporters, and continued difficulties with potential friends, which 
increasingly stultified the effect of his earlier achievements. Nature 
denied him the sense of right and justice. Eyck’s work has already 
produced a great body of comment and criticism, and his challenge to 
the traditional and idealized view of Bismarck after 1870 as the 
statesmanlike upholder of European e has distressed some of his 
reviewers. Dr. Rothfels, in a notable article on Dr. Eyck in the 
Review of Politics (July, 1947), has asked us to remember the admirable 
restraint which enabled the great conqueror to free himself from the 
intoxication of victory after 1870. This, however, Eyck does not 
deny, but he shows how often Bismarck’s broad conception of peaceful 
aims was vitiated by his bullying and double-crossing of opponents ; 
if his aim was peace his methods did not provide tranquillity. I must 
say that my own view of Bismarck’s later diplomacy is very much the 
same as Eyck’s, and it is right, I ‘think, to ask how far Bismarck was 
himself the cause of the tensions which he professed to deplore. His 
conception of politics was always combative and pessimistic ; diplomacy 
to him was never much more than a continuation of war by other 
means. 

It is inevitable, perhaps, that. Eyck’s interpretation of Bismarck’s 
character should attract most attention, but these four volumes are in 
reality a detailed political history of Germany between 1848 and 1914, 
and his judgments of character, whether sound or not, are always 
Subordinated to his admirable, lucid exposition of home and fore 
policy. The history of Wilhelm II’s reign has in fact a sub-title, 
Political History of the German Empire, 1890-1914, which gives the 
real character of the book. Here the earlier qualities of clear and 
colourful narrative, mastery of source material, and a cool and some- 
times sardonic appraisal of personalities and forces, are seen at their 
best. It is to be hoped that this volume too can be presented in some 
form for English readers. 

W. N. MEDLIcOTT. 


The Making of the Union of South Africa: A Brief History, 1487-1939. 
By M. 8S. Gzen. London: Longmans. 1947. (Reprint.) xxvi 

+ 227 pp. (illus.). lls. 6d. 
In these days when the aspirations of the Nationalist government of 
South Africa may affect the future, both of the native peoples of South 
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Africa and the British Commonwealth of Nations, the appearance of 
Geen’s ‘short history of South Africa for the ordinary reader’ jg 
particularly welcome. 

The author gives a succint account of the era of Portuguese discovery 
and of Dutch settlement at the Cape of Good Hope. The influence of 
geography on South African history is well appreciated. ‘The 
ysical features of Southern Africa have helped to determine its 

» more especially in relation to European settlement. For more 
than three centuries European nations regarded the Cape as a half-way 
house, as a stage in a journey rather than as a home, and this attitude 
developed owing to the central position of Africa, as compared, for 
example, with the United States of America, which was first settled 
about the same time as the Cape.’ The essential problem of the 
expanding frontier in South African history is clearly indicated, a 
dilemma which remained unresolved throughout the nineteenth century, 
as British politicians continued to regard Cape Town and Cape Colony 
as synonymous terms. The account of the rule of the Batavian 
Republic, so often regarded by South Africans as the golden age in 
their history, is clear and unbiassed. The survey of the activities of 
the London Missionary Society is interesting, but to attribute the 
origin of the important commission of inquiry of 1825 solely to the 
complaints of John Philip, is to ignore the agitation of the 1820 settlers, 
which would seem undoubtedly to be a contributary factor. The author 
clearly appreciates the essential difference between the plantation slave 
economy of the West Indies and domestic slavery in South Africa. 
Contemporary evidence hardly supports the view that ‘ the Colonists 
did not object to the emancipation itself, which for many years they 
had known was coming.’ 

In a short volume, Mr. Geen uses the only possible approach to the 
tortuous history of South Africa in the nineteenth century by i 
the subject regionally. Thus a lucid survey is made of the causes 
implications of the Great Trek, whilst a good account is given of the 
constitutional development of Cape Colony. The chapters on modern 
South Africa show evidence of first-hand ee ge of the subject. 
One pleasing feature of this book is the inclusion of interesting detail 
which enlivens the narrative, as, for instance, the fact that the charming 
Lady Anne Barnard was the author'of the famous ballad, Auld Robin 
Gray. Mr. Geen is modest in his claim that his book is designed ‘ for 
the ordinary reader ’ ; incorporating as it does many of the conclusions 
of recent standard works on South African history, it should form a 
useful addition to the library of teachers of colonial history. 

I. E. EDWARDS. 


British Policy in the South Pacific, 1786-1893. By JoHn M. Wag. 
Sydney : Australasian Publishing Co. 1948. xii + 364 pp. 22s. 6d. 
The scope of Professor Ward’s book is best expressed in his sub- 
title ‘ A study in British policy towards the South i 
to the establishment of Governments by the Great Powers.’ i 
thesis is simple. It is that, after a brief period in which the islands 
were treated as an adjunct to the penal settlement of New South Wales, 
British policy was one of ‘minimum intervention’. Exceptions were 
made in the special circumstances, first of New Zealand and later of 


Fiji; but there was no fundamental change of policy until, under 
aes from Australian and New Zealand opinion, and even more 

as a great maritime power ‘she could not allow France, 
Germany and the United States to divide the islands amo them- 
selves’, Great Britain reconstituted the Western Pacific Com- 
mission in 1893 ‘ on the basis (as Mr. Ward, not very elegantly, phrases 
it) of what amounted to establishing a new colony in Southern Oceania. 
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The book is an interesting contribution to the study in one area of 
that extremely complex historical movement (about which there are 
so many rash generalizations)—nineteenth-century imperialism. But 
the interpretation is too narrow. It clarifies legal and constitutional 
igsues such as the establishment and working of the Western Pacific 
High Commission, but it reduces the problems of the islands too much 
to general formule. The different solutions found in Fiji, Tonga, 
Samoa, Tahiti and the Melanesian groups were at least in part due to 
differences in the character of island polities and of individual chiefs. 
Mr. Ward is apt to treat these islanders as mere foils to the purveyors 
of ‘law and order ’ in British naval or consular uniform. The narrow- 
ness of his approach is also revealed when he unkindly refers to the 
missionaries as complicating factors in island government (p. 165). 

Mr. Ward goes astray in some matters of detail. There is evidence 
that the ‘ final coup’ in the Society Islands was not ‘ planned by the 
French Government’ (p. 132). Nicolas was not ‘Consul at Tahiti’ 
(p. 155), but at the Leeward or Society Islands, and was identical with 
the Toup Nicolas mentioned earlier in the book. The position of the 
Tongans in Fiji is misunderstood on pp. 184-5. Bismarck’s pro 
to resume the conference on Samoa was made in February 1889, and 
had nothing to do with the hurricane of March as is implied on p. 308. 

The maps are disappointing (though the mapping of the Pacific is 
admittedly difficult) and not free from inaccuracies, and the index has 
gaps in it. The bibliography, on the other hand, which travels beyond 
the limits of the book, shows that Professor Ward has mastered a wide 
range of material. The subject he has studied, in fact, is so wide- 

g, and so little good work has been done upon it, that no one 
book can be expected to make a completely satisfactory synthesis. 
We ought perhaps to be content that fessor Ward has written a 
0 of much learning, real independence of judgment and some new 

eas. 


W. P. MORRELL. 


Land Looking West. By Matcorm Uren. London: Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. 1948. xii + 316 wh, Ciee-t- 21s. 
This book portrays James Stirling, the founder of Western Australia, 
t the background of early nineteenth-century colonisation, with 
its difficulties and privations. Far removed from the penal settle- 
ments on the eastern coast, the Swan River Colony was a capitalist 
venture, sanctioned by a secretary of state who distrusted nch 
intentions. In the early years covered by Mr. Uren’s book, its isolation 
was virtually complete. The coastal soil was found to be lacking in 
humus, whilst the speculators had exhausted their resources in the 
; of land and the passages of settlers. The government 
contributed next to nothing. Ministers were determined to avoid the 
expense of transporting and maintaining emigrants which their 
predecessors had been induced to undertake in the case of the Albany 
settlers at the Cape of Good Hope ; and the promise of a free grant of 
land was the sole remuneration originally offered to the commander of 
the expedition, James Stirling. 

, ings are apt to be forgotten and in that forgetfulness heroes 
of history are lost to us’, remarks the author in his preface (p. vii). 
Hitherto, Stirling has not seemed a person of much importance. Mr. 
Uren, without going into much biographical detail, displays his talent 
in the benevolent government of an infant colony. His sense of duty, 
not only to his official superiors but, even more, to those under his 

» his courage and resource in dealing with unforeseen contin- 
gencies, are shown with all the intimate details that enable the reader 
to visualise forgotten episodes. It is a story that will be familiar to 
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students of early nineteenth-century colonial enterprise. The dis 
appointment of men and women who had been misled by optimistic 
descriptions of the colony, the absence of preparation for reception of 
the settlers, the unsuitable paraphernalia, including ‘ Bond Street 
attire ' even to white kid gloves and scented handkerchief, of those who 
expected a life of ease as landed proprietors—all this had been seep 
across the Atlantic and was again to be reproduced in New Zealand 
= Natal. But Western Australia was particularly unfortunate ip 

ts capitalist speculators. Thomas Peel certainly elected to throw im 
his lot with his settlers, but he proved to be the most incompetent of 
emigration promoters. As a result of the extravagant grants made to 
individuals who lacked the resources or the ability 5.4 develop the 
land, the few practical farmers were driven inland, far from the available 

markets. Many were compelled to re-emigrate. 

Mr. Uren says little about the faulty land system which left Perth 
hemmed in with huge undeveloped estates, and he is not concerned with 
the later period when fertile country was opened up beyond the ranges. 
But he succeeds in giving a vivid picture of the early days, adding 
flavour to his narrative by apt quotation from contemporary letters 
and reports. There is little that needs correction. The sketch map of 
the Swan River mouth appears on page 31, not 37 (as stated on page xii) 
of the text. It is misleading to write that legislative acts were * subject 
to approval or rejection by the Crown—that is, the British Parliament’ 
(p. 232). Of Stirling himself, Mr. Uren has given a very readable 
account without succumbing to the temptation to vindicate all his 
decisions. 

A. F. HATTERSLEY. 


The Far East since 1500. By Paut E. EckreL. London: Harrap. 
1948. xvi + 820 pp. (maps). 30s. 

Mr. Eckel chose a misleading title for this book. In a work of some 
750 pages, only one-fifth is devoted to the period 1500-1850, while over 
400 pages deal with the twentieth century, with the result that this 
last, section is fuller and more valuable than anything one would expect 
to find in a textbook. 

It is, perhaps, inevitable that a work covering so wide a field should 
contain a number of factual errors. They are chiefly to be found in 
Part I, which covers the years 1500-1900. Some are simply mistakes 
in the spelling of personal and place names. For example, Sir John 
Bowring appears as Bowering (five times on pp. 163, 311) and the 
Shimabara revolt as Shimbara (four times on p. 1 8). There are others 
of a different kind, however. 1834 was not the date of the ‘ abolition’ 
of the English East India Company (p. 148), while the privilege 
by J to the Russian Laxman in 1793 (pp. 141-2) was that of taking 

ship to Nagasaki, not of sending one ship a year. On the other 
bene Part Il appears free of such misstatements, so far as it is 
for one reviewer to check a wealth of detail on widely se 

The treatment of the twentieth century is much more 
than that of earlier periods. ‘The chapters de with the sclontal 
territories of South-East Asia are the weakest, for they reveal a —_ 
of European imperialism which precludes full appreciation of 
complexity of the problems discussed. ‘The chapters on in 
relations, and much of those on the political of China a 


Japan, are cleay and accurate, but tell a story which has been told often 
and well elsewhere, It is the balanced and unusually detailed account 
of social and economic factors which marks this book off from others 
on the same subject which have appeared in recent years. There are, 
of course, some statements which the specialist would question. It 


seems problematical, for example, whether ‘ iron and steel concerns 
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ean properly be incladed in the list of industries with which the Japanese 
were ‘ principally concerned ’ before 1894 (p. 406). But in general the 
social and economic sections— ially those on social tion and 
education in Japan in the years 1920-37 (Chapter 24) and on agriculture, 
education and the development of trade unions and co-operatives in 
China in the same period (Chapter 26)—are a valuable contribution to. 
the literature of the modern history of East Asia. 

The reading lists at the end of each chapter and the select biblio- 
, both limited to works in western languages, contain many 
known works and should prove of great assistance both to teacher 

and student in using this book. W. G. BEASLEY. 


A Short History of the Middie East: From the Rise of Islam to Modern 
Times. By GBorGE E. Kirk. London: Methuen. 1948. x 4+ 
301 pp. (maps). 16s. 

Mr. Kirk’s title is somewhat misleading. His book is in effect a 
history of the Arab lands in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Turkey andPersia receive only passing mention, while the period from 
the rise of Islam to the end of the eighteenth century is dismissed in 
some 70 pages. In view of the many errors of fact they contain, it is 
i as well that there are no more. On more recent political 

tory Mr. Kirk writes with far greater authority, and ers will 
be grateful for his clear and vigorous account of this difficult 
subject. The book is agreeably free from the romantic haze which 
obscures the vision of so many amateur historians of the Middle East. 

In a one-volume survey of this sort some matters of importance must 
inevitably be omitted, and on the whole Mr. Kirk has done very well 
in selecting his data in order to present the broad outline of develop- 
ment. But there are two types of omissions which raise questions of 
general principle. The first is the almost complete absence of what one 
might call the case for the defence. Mr. Kirk holds strong views on a 
number of topics, and no one will blame him for giving them full 
expression. But he does not stop at that. All too often he is content 
to see—and present—his material in unrelieved black and white, 
leaving those who earn his disapproval without a fig-leaf to cover their 
shame. Sometimes, indeed, Mr. Kirk’s opinions carry him from the 
language of history to that of controversy, with its characteristic use of 
irony, suggestion, and emotionally charged language. Of still greater 
importance is the absence of any adequate account of the cultural and 
spiritual life of the Arabs—the main subjects of the book. The flowjof 
translated and original works, in books, periodicals and newspapers, 
the spread of western ideas through education, the struggle for religious 
reform, the birth of a new Arabic literature—all these and their effects 
are an essential part of the modern history of the Arabs. 

This last raises an issue that affects the writing of oriental history 
preeky. It is usually agreed that the writing of French history 

volves some use at least of French sources. Yet the idea has for long 
persisted that the Arabs, Persians and Turks are unique among the 
nations of the world in that their history can be written from external 
sources alone. A certain plausibility was for long lent to this theory 
by the absence or inaccessibility of oriental archives and paucity of 
oriental historians. But now this argument is losing its force. ‘The 

archive collections of Istanbul and Cairo are in part open, and 
le Eastern scholars are publishing texts and monographs of in- 
creasing volume and value. The vernacular press is more than a 
century old, and the new literatures of the Turks, Persians and Arabs 
form an indispensable source on the evolution of attitudes and ideas, 
The prince of Denmark has recovered both his voice and his memory. 
a can no longer be any justification for presenting Ranls without 
. Lewis, 
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The Expansion of Europe into the Far East. By Str Joun T. Pram 
London : Sylvan Press. 1947. 218 pp. 10s. 6d. 

A series of lectures delivered by Sir John Pratt at Cambridge in 
1946 and 1947 has been published with a somewhat misleading 4j 
His interest and his eyes remain focussed on China; even E 
expansion in Japan is primarily of relevance to the story of Japan's 
interference and aggression in China. There is no discussion of French 
or Dutch activities in Indo-China and the Netherlands East Indies op 
of British occupation of the Malay Peninsula and the valley of the 
Irrawaddy. And indeed even within the geographical limits of Ohi 
and Japan much compression has been necessary. This has beep 
generally judiciously achieved by the author’s first-hand experience of 
many of | the events which he relates since ‘ I first went to China, nearly 
fifty years ago.’ ; : 

In the first two chapters the author gives an admirable picture of 
the barriers as well of the intellectual and moral as of the i 
order—barriers which for so long and so fundamentally have separated 
east and west. Sir John finds the root difficulty in the divergence 
apparent between the European insistence on the value of the individual 
and the Chinese emphasis on the paramountcy of the family. Re- 
membering Sir Henry Maine’s doctrine that social and political evolution 
‘has been from Status to Contract’, one is tempted to ask whether we 
ought not to talk rather of medieval and modern than of east and 
west. Upon these medieval (or eastern) communities came the i 
of the modern (or western) with ever-increasing tempo from the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. Sir John has much to say in chapters 
3 and 4 of mercantile activities before 1860 ; we would have welcomed 
his views on the religious expansion, Catholic and Protestant, both 
before and after that date. In chapter 5 Japan appears on the scene. 
Here we read of the old shogunate, for a moment well disposed to the 
Portuguese, but soon barring the doors until the imperial revival in 
1868 opened them at first for the reception of western technique and 
then for the outpouring of goods and of fleets and armies. For this 
aggressive phase our author—a former British consul-general in China— 
pute the blame on ‘the worst blunder Great Britain has ever committed 
—the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902’. Sir John Pratt would have us 
pay more attention to this judgment than has been apparent since 
the publication of his War and Politics in China. He briefly and 

rovocatively indicates his line of argument in a ‘ Note on Splendid 
lation’ on p. 158. The book ends with an account of Russian 
expansion and discusses the influence of Russia on Chinese nationalism 
and Communism. We are brought to the Yalta Agreement which 


‘is likely to have disastrous oe for all concerned.’ 


It is probable that the spring of this book from the lecture room has 
given rise to a certain formlessness and repetition. Thus the troubles 
in 1839 over opium are discussed on p. 69 and again in the following 
chapter at p. 80. Thus, too, the opportunities presented to Japan by 
the collapse of Russia in 1917 are brought to our notice on pp. 144 and 
164. But the book is to be commended as an admirable, if summary, 
introduction to students wishing to obtain in short compass an enlli 
ened and yet personal view of the vastly important clash of interests 
in China and of the dire effects of that process during the last hundred 
years and more. Four sketch-maps will be a valuable help to such 
students. W. C. OosTIN. 


The World in the Twentieth Century. By Grorrrey Bruun. Boston: 
Beath ; London: Harrap. 1948. xxv + 800 pp. (maps, illus.). 

le, 
Mr. Geoffrey Bruun has achieved a measure of success in this attempt 
to describe the development of human history in the last half-century. 
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The flyleaf quotation from Schlizer, ‘ Statistics are history standing 
still, and history is statistics put in motion’, foreshadows a narrow 
to the subject, but Mr. ape pn his — — a 
hasis on geography, dem phy and economics by the twentieth- 
a historian’s unavoidable lack of the historical perspective 
necessary to verify values and assess trends, and his consequent 
enforced reliance on ‘ such readily authenticated data as birth and 
death rates and industrial output’ (p. ix). Within these limites, The 
World in the Twentieth Century gives a more just account than many of 
the volumes of contemporary history that have poured from the United 
States and other countries in recent years. 

But can so limited a study of the modern world be complete? Can 
Bolshevism, Nazism, Fascism, or even Western Union and the Atlantic 
Pact be adequately analysed in geographic, demographic and economic 
terms? Or, even more clearly, is any ee of the Middle 
East, of India, of South-East Asia, of China possible without an attempt 
to depict the effects of western culture, ae! and political and 
social values impinging on alien cultures with different philosophical 
foundations and conceptions of social organisation? Mr. Bruun 
describes with great clarity the scientific and technological develop- 
ments which have made of the world an economic and strategic unity ; 
but his self-im limitations prevent any sufficient examination of 
the religious, philosophical and psychological conflicts arising from the 
ini of different ways of life, an intermingling caused by these 
very scientific and technological advances. Mr. Bruun does embark 
ona description of Western culture, but pays no commensurate attention 
to, say, China, India, or the Soviet Union, on the apparent assumption 
that the cultural ascendancy of the West has been so great that it 
alone merits close study. Not merely then is the analysis of the major 
historical movements of the twentieth century unsatisfactory (since 
their impetus has been derived from spiritual and cultural forces at 
least as much as from economic and demographic factors), but the most 
fundamental feature of the contemporary world (the clash of different 
systems of thought and different moral values) is ignored. Thus the 
hostility between the Soviet Union and the West is only touched on, 
and the swift survey of South-East Asia reveals little appreciation of 
its underlying problems. 

The book suffers from careless proof-reading ; many factual details 
—the implications, for instance, that the Conservatives were not in 
ad in Great Britain at the time of Locarno (p. 224), and that France 

a Popular Front government when Italy conquered Ethiopia and 
Germany remilitarised the Rhineland (p. 397)—are incorrectly stated 
in one place and corrected elsewhere in the text ; but the main lines of 
Mr. Bruun’s picture are drawn truly within the limits of the canvas he 
has allowed himself. For the reader who recognises those limits, this 
book is a useful survey. 

P. A. REYNOLDS. 


The Canadian Army, 1939-45: An Official Historical Summary. 
CoLonEL C. P. ie areas H.M.S.0O. 1948. xx + 

i 12s. 6d. 
was an instructor in history at 
Princeton University and his book on Canada and the British Army, 
1846-71, was reviewed in this journal in 1936 (History, xxi, 188-9), 
In 1940 he was appointed historical officer at Canadian military head- 
in Great Britain. Now as director of the historical section of 
Canadian responsibility for the official 
history of the Canadian army in the 1939-45 war, and this present 
volume is put forward as an interim report. It is intended to occupy 
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a position midway between the three booklets already published under 
the general title The Canadian Army at War and the three volumes of 
the Official History proper, which is due for completion in the autump 
of 1950. It is cacel on materials collected by the Canadian historics} 
section, together with some information derived from enemy sources 
since the end of the war. 

Most readers will turn first to Colonel Stacey’s chapter on the Dj 
raid, which, he admits, is somewhat longer than a strict application of 
the rules of composition justify. They will find here the fullest account 
that has yet appeared of the episode, together with a judicious 
to assess the significance of the raid in the strategy of the war as a 
whole. The remainder of the book is mainly taken up with the part 
_— by Canadian aaa in the campaigns in Italy and north-west 

ure Throughout Colonel Stacey has a clear narrative style and 
he is helped in his task of unravelling a complicated story by a set of 
superb maps drawn by Lieutenant C. C. J. Bond. As a trained 
historian, Colonel Stacey is able to preserve a due sense of proportion 
and to relate his material to a wider background. This ability is 
especially useful when he deals with the battle of the Rhineland, in 
which three-quarters of the Canadian army were not Canadian. Here 
he skilfully avoids the two extremes of giving a full account of the 
army’s doings and picking out only the achievements of Canadian 
formations, and succeeds in presenting a. good general picture of the 
operations with special reference to the Canadian contribution. 

While this volume is intended mainly for the enlightenment of the 
general public in Canada, it will be found of considerable value by the 
student of the late war, since it deals with a number of topics which still 
remain comparatively undocumented. It is to be hoped, however, that 
Colonel Stacey will change his mind about the nature of the three- 
volume Official History. The present summary is surely adequate for 
the Canadian citizen, and it could easily be revised or supplemented 
in the light of further information. An Official History, on the other 
hand, is a technical project, and since its length would inevitably 
detract from its popular appeal, ought properly to be written with the 
needs of the college student primarily in mind. Finally, praise is 
due to the king’s printer at Ottawa for producing such a handsome 
book so cheaply ; it is in striking contrast to the shoddy volumes of our 
own Official History of the 1914-18 war recently issued by the 
Stationery Office at more than double the price. 

S. H. F. JoHNsTon. 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, Fourth Series, Vols. xxix, 
xxx. London: The Society. 1947-8. vi + 220 pp.; v+ 
231 pp. Subs. only. 

A glance at the tables of contents of these two volumes is like looking 
at the menu of a varied banquet, and it is a reviewer’s duty to behave 
as though he were reading out that menu, and commenting upon it, 
to a fellow guest who has left his spectacles at home. It would, 
therefore, be unfair to omit anything, even a dried egg omelette (if 
such a dish could be imagined as slipping into such a Lucullan feast) ; 
but obviously one’s friend expects our comments to be coloured by our 
own personal tastes, and he makes allowance for that fact. Volume 
xxix contains two presidential addresses by Professor Seton-Watson, 
and it is not courtesy alone that prompts us to mention them first, for 
they are likely to be the most widely popular of the ten papers in the 
volume. They are complementary, being general surveys of British 
and Russian foreign policy, and they present in an ble form the 
wise reflections of an acute and well-stored mind. Mention must next 
be made of two papers by visiting historians. Professor Dvornik of 
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the Sorbonne contributes a review of the relations between the Kiev 
state and Western Europe from the tenth to the twelfth centuries, 
somewhat caviare to the general, but containing a valuable summary of 
a little-known topic, and Professor Dexter Perkins a stimulating 
interpretation of Woodrow Wilson. There are two welcome con- 
tributions on Scottish history. Miss Morgan writes about the structure 
of parishes in the Scottish church of the twelfth century and Professor 
Mackie is wittily profound about Henry VIII’s ‘ enterprise of Scotland’. 
Mr. Letts analyses a Cambridge manuscript of the forged ‘ Letter of 
Prester John’. Mr. Somerville gives an account of the records of the 
duchy of Lancaster. Professor Butterfield investigates the part 
played by the Yorkshire Association in the ministerial crisis of 1779-80, 
and Mr. Parsloe deals with the first minute-book of the corporation of 
Bedford, covering the period 1647-64. Here then is a feast of rich 
variety, ranging widely in space and time. If second helpings were 
allowed, I should choose the dish provided by Professor Mackie. 

It is a coincidence that, for me at any rate, the most important of 
the eight papers in volume xxx should also come from Glasgow. 
Professor Browning’s ‘ Parties and Party Organisation in the reign of 
Charles II’, with its emphasis on the initiative of the crown, throws a 
flood of light on the difficult question of party origins. Mr. Geoffrey 
White puts together information about the royal household under the 
Norman kings. Miss Smalley writes about Robert Bacon, the first 
known Dominican master at Oxford, and Mr. Armstrong studies the 
inauguration ceremonies of the Yorkist kings. Mr. Fisher contributes 
a novel and valuable study of London as a centre of consumption in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Mr. Walker is concerned 
with English exiles in Holland during the reigns of Charles II and 
James II, and he includes some of the exiled Scots in his survey. The 
Alexander Prize Essay, by Mrs. Milne, is a somewhat slight account of 
Dr. Robinson’s mission to the court of Charles XII of Sweden, with, 
strangely enough, not a single reference to the work of J. F. Chance. 

y, Professor Graham has a study of the naval defence of British 
North America between 1739 and 1763, with special reference to the 
development of the system of ‘ close watch’. Altogether, in these two 
volumes, the society has admirably carried out its function of providing 
for the publication of monograph material from the wide field or 
historical learning. 

S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


There have been several books in English on Solon during the last 
thirty years, but none in German. This is perhaps significant. There 
may be different opinions on some of the details of Solon’s work, and 
even on the question of how great a man he was. But in one respect, 
there can be only one view; he was the first, and in fact the out- 
standing, champion of a ‘ middle line’ in politics, of a policy of fair 
play and reasonable compromise. Everybody knows that such a 
policy is far more congenial to the Anglo-Saxon than the German 
character. Thus it is a merit in itself to have filled that obvious gap, 
and it is, perhaps, also significant that this has been done by an 
Austrian. Professor Karl Hénn has written (Solon, Staatsmann und 
Weiser, Vienna, Seidel, 1948, 244 pp. (illus.), 3.50 dollars) with the 
| seer desire to pay homage to a man who was a model for just and 

‘minded statesmanship. He provides a sound and very readable 


record of Solon, the man and his work. There is nothing startling 
about the book, unless we think that the author’s all too easy reliance 
6 
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on certain later sources deserves this epithet (e.g., his belief that Plato 
records an historical fact in attributing to Solon an unfinished poem, 
Atlantis). Some of the more intricate problems are little more than 
touched on, and some statements will meet with criticism. The 
author shows (e.g., in bringing in the post-Solonian idea of isonomia) 
an exaggerated tendency to make Solon the creator of everything in 
Athenian democracy. A remarkable feature is also that a third of the 
book is dedicated to ‘ Solon’s legacy’, and that he is asserted to have 
influenced s most varied collection of statesmen and philosophers— 
down to Mr. Politis, the Greek representative in the League of Nations! 
The book, coming from post-war Austria, is a pleasant surprise in its 
appearance ; it also contains 24 excellent plates. 
V.E. 


Professor R. L. Graeme Ritchie has taken as the theme of his 
inaugural lecture at University College, Exeter (The Normans in 
England before Edward the Confessor, privately published, 1949, 19pp., 
n.p.) the early cultural relations between France and England, and 
the appropriateness of the subject to the occasion is enhanced by the 
fact that some of the earliest events referred to are connected with the 
betrayal of Exeter to the marauding host of Swein Forkbeard by the 
Norman reeve of Queen Emma in 1003. Professor Ritchie is deeply 
versed in the narrative sources of the age, and treats his subject with 
the felicity for which he is renowned as a lecturer. The evidence to 
be found in English and Norman sources about the cultural relations of 
the two countries before the Confessor’s reign is of the slightest. Seeing 
the French influence in England as personal and vague, Professor 
Ritchie frankly sets himself to speculate about it. The relations of 
English, Danes and Normans from 991 onwards are examined, with a 
view to establishing that conditions in England were favourable to the 
penetration of Norman influences. Queen Emma holds the centre of 
the stage in the historic role of a French queen in England—one who 
was remembered on the Continent more than half a century after her 
death (so it is implied in an incidental remark of Orderic in connection 
with the marriage of Maud to the Emperor Henry V) for her success in 
settling Norman place-hunters in England. In Professor Ritchie’s 
view, not only Queen Emma’s continued influence in Normandy and 
England, but her share in bringing the latter into closer contact with 
the Continent, have been minimised. He sees in her, and in the Norman 
entourage that he believes must have surrounded her, ‘ the one element 
of continuity in Court life as dynasties rose and fell’. In the distracting 
circumstances of the time, might not a group of ambitious, purposeful, 
practical-minded Norman courtiers and chaplains, together with 
traders and others, have achieved an ascendancy disproportionate to 
their numbers and their merits? It is argued that the creation, under 
Emma’s auspices, of a body of opinion favourable to the Normans best 
explains England’s ready acceptance of the Frenchified Edward as 
king, and the early absence of opposition to his promotion of Normans. 
The case is cogently argued, and, particularly where it bears upon the 
causes of Emma’s disgrace in 1043, it is interesting to compare it with 
other explanations of that somewhat obscure event. ond 


The marriage of Malcolm Canmore to panes of the house of Cerdic 


is among the most far-reaching events of early Scottish history. What 
had been a Celtic kingdom was to come, in the lifetime of Margaret and 
her sons, successively under Anglo-Saxon and Norman influences, and 
its church to be brought into line with the rest of western Christendom. 
Mainly through her the Norman conquest, to quote Hume Brown, 
‘ influenced Scotland only less profoundly than England iteelf.’ Mrs. 
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A. M. D. Henderson-Howat has set out to make ‘ Margaret, saint and 

* come to life and she has certainly succeeded. Her book 
[ Pearl: The Life and Times of Margaret Queen of Scotland, 
London, S.P.C.K., 1948, xii + 146 pp. (illus.), 10s. 6d.], written in a 
spirit of religious veneration, is clearly the outcome of painstaking 
research. She has studied the historical sources and is familiar with 
the geographical setting. Much of what she writes is already known 
to students of the period, but even to them her account of the exiles’ 
life at Castle Reka in Hungary, based on the work of Professor Alexander 
Fest and Baron Malcomes, will be of interest. If the descriptions of 
the little Margaret playing with her sister in the oakwoods and their 
mother taking soup to some poor invalid (p. 16), of Malcolm enjoying 
every hour of pleasant ride and varied scene on his way to Gloucester 
(p. 106), or of the young Edward banging his hand on the stone floor 
i even the dog opened sleepy eyes in wonder (p. 109) owe much to the 
writer’s imagination, it is an imagination steeped in history. In a 
book not written primarily for students of history some inaccuracies 
may be pardoned, but if a second edition is produced the following 
should be corrected. James VI was not born at Dunfermline (p. 36). 
Godwine cannot have been among those who gathered at the Confessor’s 
death-bed (p. 26). The June roses must have withered before the 
Witan chose Edgar as king of England (p. 34). William II did not 
have to wait for the death of ranc after meeting Malcolm in 1093 
{p. 107). It would be helpful, too, if the veil of anonymity were 
withdrawn from the authors quoted. Conviction is not carried by such 
phrases as ‘ A modern historian writes’, ‘ An impartial writer says’ or 
*An historian of the last century puts this well’. One misses any 
reference to Norse attacks as causing the ecclesiastical centre to be 
moved from Iona (p. 53) or to the architectural similarity between 
Dunfermline and Durham (p. 42). <A preface by the primus of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland pays graceful tribute to the author of a 
charming book on a remarkable woman. 

E.W.M.B.-M. 


The publication of The Rolls and Register of Bishop Oliver Sutton, 
1280-1299, vol. i, edited by Miss Rosalind M. T. Hill for the Lincoln 
Record Society (vol. 39, 1948, for 1942, xxvii + 295 pp., Subs.), means 
that, for the diocese of Lincoln, where the earliest surviving rolls of 
English bishops were kept, there will soon be an almost continuous 
series of printed records available from 1214 until 1299. Thus com- 
parative statistical study of routine entries is becoming possible over 
along period. Bishop Sutton’s records are generally fuller and more 
carefully kept than those of the earlier Lincoln rolls, while in 1290 the 

was en of entering them on quires instead of on rolls; this 
method had already been adopted in other English dioceses, and saved 
wear and tear when they were needed for reference. This volume 
contains the institutions to benefices and confirmations of heads of 
religious houses in the archdeaconry of Lincoln only, with a careful 
description of all the manuscripts. The very local character of the 
ish clergy of Lincoln archdeaconry at this time is emphasised by 
Hill’s identification of medieval surnames, whenever possible, 
with the place names from which they were derived, and suggests that 
there was little reason for contemporary complaints of the intrusion of 
foreigners and outsiders to benefices. A considerably higher proportion 
of both priests and graduates was instituted than in the episcopate of 
Hugh of Wells in the early thirteenth century. Sutton exiieatie made 
strenuous efforts to enforce the constitu ion Licet Canon of 1274, by 
refusing to institute clerks either to rectories or vicarages until they had 
been ordained at least to the subdiaconate, and had promised to proceed 
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to the priesthood within a year. Indeed, his legal outlook and train} 
and his efforts to enforce canon law are reflected throughout the volume 
in his dealings with his parish clergy, with patrons, and with religi 
houses. The editing appears to be admirable and scholarly. 
full indexes will give much help to students, though it is perhaps a pity 
that the religious orders of abbeys and priories have not been identified 
and included. 

K.E. 


Vol. ii of The Victoria History of the County of Cambridge and the 
Isle of Ely (Victoria History of the Counties of England, edit. L. RP. 
Salzman, London, Oxford Univ. Press for the Institute of Historicaj 
Research, xiii + 419 pp. (frontis, maps and plans), 63s.] is one of the 
most successful volumes which has so far appeared in this great series, 
principally because it infuses the interests and technique of modem 
historical research into the traditional local antiquarianism of the 
classic English county histories. Mr. C. W. Phillips provides a detailed 
topographical index, alphabetically arranged, of the ancient earthworks 
(mostly medieval moats), liberally illustrated with plans, and prefaced 
by longer descriptions of the famous Cambridgeshire dykes which bar 
the prehistoric route along the chalk belt rising from the south-eastern 
margin of the fens; he also gives us two admirable maps. Professor 
Darby, Mr. Salzman, Miss Ethel Hampson and Mr. R. McG. Carslaw 
combine to furnish a most satisfyingly detailed account of the economic 
and social development of Cambridgeshire, with Domesday, medieval, 
nineteenth-century and present-day agriculture, the draining of the 
fens and the history of poor-relief as the principal topics, the whole 
being liberally illustrated with sketch-maps and supported by statistical 
tables. Professor Darby’s maps of the distribution of population and 
the exploitation of the land, and Mr. Salzman’s surprisingly complete 
picture of medieval agricultural activities and customs, are most 
impressive ; to many readers this will be the most interesting chapter 
of the volume. Miss Wood-Legh’s substantial and meticulous chapter 
on ecclesiastical history from the first conversion to the present century, 
followed by the long survey of each of the many religious establishments, 
written by Mr. Salzman and Miss D. M. B. Ellis, fully cover this aspect 
of Cambridgeshire history, and Miss Hampson gives an account of 
each of the older schools and of modern educational developments down 
to the present-day primary schools and village colleges. Miss F. &¥. 
Page sketches summarily the various industries, past and present, of 
which the most interesting is the printing industry fostered at Cambridge 
by the presence of the University. Professor Darby and Mr. E. Miller 
conclude with an excellent chapter on political history from the Anglo- 
Saxon settlements to the general election of 1945, with Hereward’s 
revolt, the resistance of the Disinherited, 1266-67, the peasants’ revolt 
of 1381, and the Civil War as its high-lights. While the footnotes 
reveal how much documentary research the contributors have under- 
taken, they also demonstrate the importance, for enterprises of this 
kind, of an active local antiquarian society and a large body of 
published texts, articles and books by enthusiastic local ee 


In 1411 John Hus issued a narrative about the ordinary academic 
exercises carried out in the University of Prague, as elsewhere, and 
known as disputationes de quolibet. Other and earlier examples of such 
public debates or examinations are known and there is little that is 
new about medieval universities to be learnt from Magistri Iohannis 
Hus Quodlibet (edit. Bohumil Ryba, Prague, Orbis, 1948, xxxii + 237 pp. 
(frontis.), 130kr.). This manuscript has only recently been identified 
as having been written, or at any rate inspired, by Hus, and it therefore 
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seemed extremely appropriate that it should be issued by the profoundly 
nationalist and sensitive University of Prague in commemoration of 
the six-hundredth anniversary of its foundation in 1938. Political 
events in Czechoslovakia made the anticipated celebrations less 
representative than they might otherwise have been, but the commemor- 
ative volumes, of which this is one, were already in the press. Mr. 
Ryba has done his work well. His text is plain and well printed and 
the quotations are for the most part (although some biblical references 
have apparently been overlooked) properly identified. The names of 
the supposed participants in the disputations, with occasional glimpses 
as to their characters, the silent, the bibulous, the jester, the mathe- 
matician, are interesting, and add something to our knowledge. The 
topics discussed are invariably scholastic in nature and in treatment ; 
severe logic, following a prescribed form of for and against, based 
unreservedly upon Aristotle, dominates the whole. The simple 
syllogism is repeated again and again; ens, quidditas, accidens, res, 
universa, substancia, genus, species, sensaciones are concepts frequently 
used; even when a topic seems interesting now—e.y., as whether 
wars of conquest are lawful—the scholastic method of resolution by 
logical argument is rigorously applied. Occasionally a physical topic, 
sound, or colour, or anatomy, makes an appearance, but the method of 
argument never alters ; there is no observation, no desire to produce 
anything but the conventional answer in conventional form. Hus was 
anxious that his university should be active ‘ ne alma nostra universitas 
sine exercicio in scienciis sterilesceret’ (p. 2), but he put no such new life 
into scholastic methods as he did into his later preaching. There are 
references to Wyclif’s writings which will interest English readers, and 
a really careful and detailed analysis of this text can illustrate a 
number of problems. It is, however, a specialist’s book, and the 

student of history will have to work rather hard to gain 
from it much that is new or interesting. 

G.R.P. 


Probably only a Frenchman could have attempted such a task of 
compression as to write the history of the army in about 50,000 words 
| Histoire de l’ Armée (‘ Que Sais-je?’ Série), Paris, Presses Universitaires, 
1948, 128 pp., n.p.] and achieved such a remarkable degree of success. 
When confronted with his problem, M. G. Castellan obviously had to 
limit the theme by a relentless application of logic, and he chose to 
consider the army as an organisation and to regard questions of 
armament, tactics and strategy as secondary. After a preliminary 
chapter on the army in classical antiquity, he goes on to discuss in 
successive chapters the feudal period (the age of an armed society), 
the royal armies from the thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries, the 
companies (les bandes), the national armies (1791-1914), the professional 
armies, and, finally, the armed nation. The emphasis throughout is 
on the way the army is organised and on the relationship between the 
army and the society which gives it birth and of which it forms a part. 
M. Castellan has written a stimulating book. The reader must bring 
to it close attention and preferably a mind already familiar with some 
of the problems discussed, but he is helped by the author’s careful 
arrangement of his material and by his clear and precise style. ‘The 
specialist will enjoy the work for its power of suggestion and its pene- 
tating analysis of a vast subject matter. The non-specialist, while he 
may occasionally find it difficult to understand a point which there is 
no space to elaborate, will find profit in this sketch ‘ @ grands traits’ of 
an aspect of society that is often neglected. M. Castellan is, of course, 
at his best in writing of the French army, and he is fortunate that it is 
pessible for him in two chapters, that on the royal army and that on 
the national army, to allow France to take the centre of the stage. 
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In particular, his section on the evolution of the French army to the 
Revolution (pp. 49-64) is an admirable summary which should be of 
great value to students of French history. Away from France, y. 
Castellan’s touch is not always so sure. He has, for example, a confused 
and inaccurate account of the Spanish tercio (p. 66) and his references 
to the British army are sometimes unhappy. From the fourteenth to 
the twentieth centuries it is ignored altogether, and then the territorial 
force is regarded as a continuance of the militia, and the B.E.F. of 
August, 1914, is made to consist of six divisions. 
S.H.F.J, 


Those who are familiar with the medical and surgical writings of the 
Elizabethan period know that they cover a field which is much wider 
than their titles indicate, and that they contain important minor source 
material for the manners of the age. William Clowes was probably 
the greatest of the Elizabethan surgeons, and Mr. F. N. L. Poynter, the 
—— librarian of the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, had done 
well to make available the most important passages of general interest 
in his book The Selected Writings of William Clowes, 1544-1604 [ London, 
Harvey and Blythe, 1948, 179 pp. (illus.), 15s.]. It has always been 
assumed that Clowes was born about 1540, but Mr. Poynter brings 
forward convincing evidence that the actual date was 1544. Clowes 
served as a surgeon with Leicester’s expedition to Normandy, became 
full surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, probably just missed 
treating Sir Philip Sidney after Zutphen, and finally became surgeon 
to the Queen. He wrote a work on the Morbus Gallicus, a treatise on 
the practice of surgery, and a small work on the king’s evil. Clowes 
wrote in English, and in a long passage in his Surgery he defends this 
practice as against writing in Latin. He confounds those who assert 
that the use of English for medical works ‘ makes it too common, 
whereby every bad man and lewd woman is become a surgeon.’ His 
prose is full-blooded and picturesque, and in many passages he castigates 
the quacks ‘ who now like screech owls hide themselves in dens and 
deserts for fear of the light.’ Clowes was himself a man of some learning 
who had read the classics in addition to the continental works on his 
own subject. In our day surgical case reports mention the history of 
the patient’s condition in the most unimaginative phraseology, but 
Clowes deals with such matters fully, reporting his own part and that 
of other practitioners—often by name !—who had tried to effect a 
eure before him. The editor’s selection is carefully made, and be 
provides an introduction which is all that could be desired. This 
work should not be missed by any serious student of the Elizabethan 


scene. 
E.A.U. 


William H. Marwick’s A Short History of Friends in Scotland 
[Edinburgh, Society of Friends, 1948, 40 pp. (illus.), 2s.] was published 
to commemorate the tercentenary of the birth of Robert Barclay of 
Ury, the best known Scottish Quaker. It includes a sketch of Barclay’s 
life and a précis of his Apology for the true Christian divinity. The 
Scottish ‘ Friends’, although their history is continuous from the 
Commonwealth period, have maintained only a somewhat obscure, 
and at times precarious, existence. ‘Their first half-century was their 
most flourishing era, although it was then that they encountered the 
most active hostility. The eighteenth century, marked chiefly by the 
prominence of the Miller family (latterly of (Craigentinny and Britwell), 
was mainly a period of decline. In later times membership seems to 
have been maintained partly through E h a and has 
rarely exceeded two or three hundred. Mr. Marwick’s work breaks 
new ground, especially in the nineteenth century. It gives an 
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of the ‘ meetings’, most of them short-lived, which existed at one time 
or another in so many parts of Scotland, and mentions several of the 
members, many of whom were men—and women—of marked in- 
dividuality and even eccentricity. e 
G.D. 


Historians of eighteenth-century Methodism have tended to embody 
their conclusions in lives of John Wesley. But no life of Wesley can 
tell us all that we want to know about Methodism. Dr. Leslie F. 
Church’s book, The Early Methodist People (London, Epworth Press, 
1948, ix + 286 pp., 12s. 6d.), goes a good way towards filling a great 
gap ; it is ‘ part of an attempt to rediscover the first. Methodist people, 
and to see them, not only in groups or as followers of John Wesley, but 
as individuals with definite personalities and lives of their own.’ Dr. 
Church is in full sympathy with Methodist ideals. Even those who do 
not wholly share his views will acknowledge that this sympathy, 
which it would be foolish to stigmatise as bias, enables him to write 
with greater understanding than would be possible for one radically 
hostile to Methodism. He will convince most of his readers that the 
influence of Wesley on his disciples was in general profound and bene- 
ficial. Methodism appealed to men and women of very diverse origins 
and characters. Dr. Church’s analysis of the records—often auto- 
biographical—of their lives illustrates their spiritual experience, and 
the influence of their religion on their conduct, on their family life, 
and on certain of their activities such as chapel-building. It is, amon 
other things, a valuable contribution to social history. Readers wi 
note with interest what Dr. Church has to say about the attitude of 
the Methodists to temperance—which is not to be confounded with 
total abstinence—to theatre-going and to card-playing. A further 
volume is promised, which will deal with ‘ the first ventures in social 
service’ of the Methodists. If this sequel is as interesting as its 
predecessor, it will be welcome. The volume here reviewed, however, 
raises some questions that the author has scarcely tackled. Some 
general discussion of the autobiographical and biographical material 
on which he has largely relied would be valuable. Were there certain 
conventions that the writers tended to follow? How do these works 
compare with similar writings by non-Methodists? One would also 
like to know how the standards of conduct and opinions of Methodists 
compared with those of other pious English Protestants. Some of 
Dr. Church’s particular statements also challenge criticism. He refers, 
for instance, to the Cornish wreckers. But is there good evidence that 
the Cornish were addicted to wrecking? The passage from Wesley’s 
Journal that Dr. Church cites refers to ‘the plundering of wrecked 
vessels’, which is a very different matter. 

M.A.T. 


The man who was successively known as Lord George Sackville, 
Lord George Germain, and Viscount Sackville, was a person of some 
importance in his day, and his career deserves a fuller study than it 
has yet received. Sackville was heartily abused during his life, and 
later historians have on the whole been unfavourable towards him. 
It may be that he has been hardly used. Eighteenth-century abuse is 
not always to be taken at its face value, and a thorough investigation 
of the relevant sources, including the Sackville papers at Ann Arbor, 
may show Sackville in a better light, though this is no more than a 
possibility. What is plain is that Mr. Louis Marlow’s attempt at 
rehabilitation [Sackville of Drayton, London, Home and Van Thal, 
1948, vi + 300 pp. (illus.), 218.) proves nothing. His bibliography 

not indicate a thorough study of the evidence, and a perusal of his 
text only serves to confirm the impression made by the reading of the 
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bibliography. Much that he tells us has very little bearing on the life 
of Sackville ; on the other hand, he fails to explain Sackville’s conduct 
when it was most controversial. For instance, Sackville’s behaviour at 
Minden and his subsequent court-martial constitute a crucial episode 
in his career. Sackville apparently thought he had done nothing 
worthy of censure; the court thought differently. The reader of 
Mr. Marlow’s book will discover that Mr. Marlow agrees with Sackville, 
but he will have to go elsewhere if he wishes to find a clear account of 
the battle of Minden. The treatment of the Minden episode is un- 
fortunately typical. Sackville played a great part in the management, 
or rather mismanagement, of the War of the American Revolution. 
But what that part was Mr. Marlow scarcely attempts to tell us. The 
reader is not even told what were the peculiar problems raised by the 
war, much less how Sackville envisaged them. Yet this is a subject at 
once fascinating in itself and of vital importance for forming an estimate 
of Sackville. There is apparently a great demand nowadays for 
historical biographies. But war and politics are serious and difficult 
subjects, and nothing, not even entertainment, is to be gained by failing 
to treat them as such. Sackville’s main concern was with war and 
politics, and a superficial treatment of his life, such as this, conveys 
nothing to the reader. We certainly need new light on Sackville; 
Mr. Marlow has created only fog. 
M.A.T. 


Miss Margaret Goldsmith’s Studies in Aggression {London, Evans 
Brothers, 1948, vi + 157 pp. (illus.), 9s. 6d.] consists of three essays— 
on Frederick the Great, on Maria Theresa, and on Catherine the Great. 
It is not easy to determine for what public they are intended. They 
contain no illuminating interpretations, nor do they provide an adequate 
summary of the lives of the three rulers. The wars and negotiations of 
the eighteenth century are complicated and often hard to understand. 
That ill-defined person, the general reader, is apt to find them dull. 
It is hard to believe that he will derive either pleasure or profit from 
the snippets of information contained in this book. If he seeks further 
enlightenment he will do well not to regard Miss Goldsmith’s biblio- 
graphy as a good guide. The student of history, whether at a school or 
a university, had better not depend on Miss Goldsmith if he wishes to 
satisfy the examiners. He will find a good chronological table more 
informative and equally entertaining. There is a crying need for good 
books on eighteenth-century European history; demand usually 
produces supplies of varying quality. There is, therefore, nothing very 
surprising in the appearance of a book of minimal value. In such a 
case, a reviewer's duty is at once plain and unpleasant. ai 


Frederick Douglass, by Benjamin Quarles { Washington, The Associ- 
ated Publishers, 1948, xii + 378 pp. (illus.), 4.00 dollars), is a sober, 
careful peoprageens narrative set against a firmly-drawn historical 
background. Born in Maryland in 1817, of a slave mother and a white 
father, Douglass fled north in 1838 and was befriended by the abolition- 
ists. A man of great natural ability, he had a gift of eloquence that 
stood him in good stead in a time and place much given to florid 
oratory ; and meeting Garrison in 1839 he was taken up by the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society and employed by them as a lecturer, 
making in 1845 a notable contribution to abolitionist literature by the 

ublication of his Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass. While 
nowever, it was to Garrison and his associates that he owed his education, 
Douglass had a practical sense that led him in the end to part company 
with them. Moving to Rochester in up-state New York in 1847, he 
deserted in 1851 the belief that immediate and uncompensated 
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emancipation could be achieved by passive resistance and moral 
suasion, and accepted the doctrine that the constitution was by avowed 
intention an anti-slavery document, and that slavery could and should 
be abolished by political action within the Union ; and he launched an 
abolishment weekly of his own, The North Star, which he maintained 
until 1860, changing its title in 1851 to Frederick Douglass’ Paper and 
adding to it in 1858 Douglass’ Monthly, which survived until 1863. 
His conversion he owed largely to the influence of Gerrit Smith, one of 
the pioneers of the Liberty Party, and with Smith and the Liberty 
Party he was closely associated from 1851 until 1856. He became the 
foremost negro in public life, active in the work of the underground 
railroad, one of the leaders in the organisation of the negro conventions 
of 1837-53, and prominent in the agitation for women’s rights and for 
temperance. In 1856, as in 1847, he refused to let the best be the 
enemy of the good, and he transferred his allegiance to the Republicans. 
Neither Lincoln nor his successors, the radicals, stood quite for what 
Douglass stood for. But the war brought the emancipation that he 
had not expected within his lifetime, and reconstruction promoted, for 
whatever reason, those political rights that it seemed to him would 
alone make emancipation a reality. He remained accordingly a 
staunch partisan, ignoring the incongruity of much in Republican 

licy with the interests of unskilled negro labour ; and he became a 
Re ublican office-holder. It was a remarkable and honourable career ; 
and Mr. Quarles’ unemotional and competent treatment of it is in tune 
with the good sense that guided it. oe 


The Van Riebeeck Society, in its publication of South African 
historical documents, is performing a singular service to historical 
studies of South Africa. John Shedden Dobie : South African Journal, 


1862-6 (edit. A. F. Hattersley, Van Riebeeck Soc. Pubn. No. 26, 
Capetown, 1945, xxvi + 204 pp., 12s.), is a valuable addition to its 
series. In his introduction. Professor Hattersley contributes an 
interesting and vivid description of Dobie, a Scot and ‘ pioneer pastoral 
farmer’ who wandered the globe. He lived for a brief span on the 
Panama river, went gold-digging in Victoria, Australia, sheep-farmed in 
Natal and returned to Scotland at his mother’s bidding to end his days 
as laird of a small estate in Ayrshire, to be ‘the John Shedden of 
Morishill in room of your grandfather for whom you are named.’ 
Dobie’s Journal gives a detailed and lively picture of the life of the day- 
to-day farming community to the north-west of Pietermaritzburg, and 
his comments on contemporary problems are penetrating. ‘To hear 
some people talk it is the want of labour that is the ruin of the Colony, 
yet they have Kaffirs for the up-country work and Coolies forthe coast. 
To ery out for white labour to compete with coloured labour at 10/- 
per month is a state of the labour market certainly taken from a Natal 
point of view, and not at all likely to be prophetic! White men will 
not work where the nigger is so abundant except as a superior class, 
or overseers.’ The diary also describes Dobie’s three journeys to Cape 
Town to buy sheep, and gives first-hand valuable information of that 
familiar feature of South African life, the slow trek by ox waggon. 
On Sunday, 19 July, 1863, he was in Cape Town, where : ‘ SuN., 19. 

, Mac and I went to morning service in Cathedral, very full, 
«eremony very badly performed ; parson neither reads nor preaches as 
he ought.’ Dobie’s frank and ruthless criticism is most refreshing ; it 
8 perhaps as well that the comments in his diary are available to 
historians in the twentieth century, rather than to contemporaries in 
the nineteenth century. 


I.E.E. 
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L’ Angleterre il y a 50 ans, by Viadimir Halpérin (Brussels, 

1948, 83 pp. (frontis.), n.p.], is a 69-page essay (with a 3-page biblio- 
e hy) on the England of 1897. e year chosen is that of Queen 
Victoria's Diamond Jubilee, and she and it are placed in the foreground ; 
but many aspects of national history are examined in succession— 
home affairs, foreign affairs, the Empire, and (at considerable length) 
literature. The most obvious omissions are those of any similar study 
of the progress of science and invention. M. Halpérin thinks that, 
taking one thing with another, these late Victorian years mark the 
pinnacle of British greatness. The Empire covered a much langer 
square mileage than it does now, and there was extraordinarily little 
disaffection in any part of it. Even Ireland seemed settling down 
after the Parnellite phase. Apart from (but it was a very big exception 
—much bigger than M. Halpérin fully realises) the squalors and 
horrors of the industrial towns and the vast slums of the capital, people 
in this island were generally conscious of being better off than they had 
ever been before ; while the new culture which was being developed 
did not as yet encroach on the older cultures of nobility and church, 
but expanded within the English tradition of a social harmony, without 
rigid dividing lines. M. Halpérin has done some research among the 
ines of the times, and quotes largely from subsequent secondary 
authorities. Too often, nevertheless, he gets little details wrong, as 
when on p. 18 he says that the year 1897 ‘ sees the birth of English 
socialism as it exists to-day.’ 1893 and 1900 were each in different 
ways birth-years for English socialism, but 1897 (despite the engineers’ 
lock-out) was not. Similarly a sentence on p. 20 gives the impression 
that British cotton factory legislation dates from 1897, and one on 
p. 22 suggests that in 1897 H. G. Wells was already a leading Socialist. 
One might count a good many such flaws. Nevertheless, it is a readable 

piece of work, showing an English scene from a foreign point of view. 

R.C.K.E. 


A China Manual, edited by Neville Whymant [London, Chinese 
Government Information Office, 1948, 352 pp. (illus.), 10s.] is a reprint 
of ten pamphlets issued, presumably as propaganda, by the Chinese 
M.O.1. during the war, edited and mostly written by Neville Whymant. 
No doubt of this—the name occurs a dozen times. Of the 24 pages of 
‘Brief History’, ten are given to the present century, in addition to 
39 pages on ‘ Kuomintang’. Dr. F. L. Hawks Pott is disguised as 
‘ Pott and Hawks’! In ‘ Geography’ it is surprising to find the 
Himalaya range ‘ within the boundaries of China’. ‘ Classics’ is the 
longest chapter in the book, beginning with a well-written and interest- 
ing discussion both of the Confucian and of the more or less heterodox 
classics of the fourth and third century B.C., interspersed with an 
abundance of parallels from Greek, and some personal moralisings and 
reminiscences. Yet there is no plain statement of the results 
of eritical research on such questions as the date or existence of Lao-tzu, 
the genuine and spurious books of the Shu ching, or the text of Mencius. 
And with a definition of ‘ classic’ which allows a page each to ‘ medical 
classics’ and to short stories and novels, two ——— to the Ch's 
ching, nine lines to Mi Fei on Inkstones, was Mr. Whymant obliged to 
hide the prose and poetry of the T’ang and Sung in seven lines about 
‘anthologies of elegant extracts, poetry and prose, from all periods 
of history’ without a single name or date? The ‘ Table of Chinese 
Dynasties’ comes five times. Readable and full of information, the 
book yet seems to be, for a handbook, rather uneven, and it has no 
index. The illustrations are good. cm 
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The inaugural lecture, The Study of Latin American History, by 
R. A. Humphreys (London, H. K. Lewis, 1948, 17 pp., 28. 6d.), of the 
new chair in Latin American history, the first in this country, 
establishes, as the custom is on such occasions, a link between the 
newly-honoured subject and the honouring institution, University 
College, London. The contact in this case is unexpectedly easy to 
make and provides eerily amusing reading. In Gower Street the 
South Americans were to ‘ imbibe sound principles and correct notions ’ 
and avoid ‘ Parisian vices and buffoonery’. ese were the words of 
General Miller. Mill, Miranda and Bentham wreak havoc from the 
urlieus of Bloomsbury on the ‘ charming provinces’ of the Spanish 

mpire. Subsequent history reveals itself in a flash as we are shown 
Bentham heading his sheet of paper ‘Carracas’, and writing underneath 
‘Necessity of an all comprehensive Code’. Unfortunately, even 
Bolivar’s subsequent prohibition in Colombia of the official study of 
Bentham did not stem the tide of all-comprehensive codes that for 
over a century has been the bane of the most enthusiastic political 
whole-hoggers to be found outside the country whence they once were 
ruled. Professor Humphreys makes a case for limiting the conception 
of Latin American history to the republican period. Though he rightly 
acknowledges the relevance and importance of the colonial period for 
the understanding of later development, he insists that ‘it was the 
awakening to a new life, the entry into a world of new experience’ 
that ‘must be . . . the object of our study.’ If nothing else, this 
approach brings home the vastness of the field of Latin American 
history, now approaching a span of five hundred years. Professor 
Humphreys certainly brings out the variety and richness of topics in 
his own chosen iod, and, as he truly says, ‘ At our loss and at our 
peril we ignore them.’ We may look forward to great things from this 
new development in Gower Street. 

oS. 


Essays on Local Government (Oxford, Blackwell, 1948, vii + 248 pp., 
18s.) is a collection of studies on somewhat varied topics of English 
local government, prepared by certain research assistants of Nuffield 
College, Oxford, and edited by Mr. C. H. Wilson of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. Mr. Wilson’s introductory essay, ‘ The Foundations 
of Local Government’, attempts to provide local self-government with 
a political theory. It sets out to explain, not only ‘the ends and 
purposes to be served by local institutions’, but also ‘the regulative 
principles’ which govern their working. In fact, the essay is most] 
concerned with the former ; incisive and illuminating, it is well wort 
reading. One swallow does not, however, make a summer, and Mr. 
Wilson’s essay is almost the only redeeming feature in a very dull and 
on the whole unnecessary work. The preface claims that the essays 
fill ‘lacunae in the existing literature’. How far do they do so? 
Mr. Lipman’s essay on ‘ The development of areas and boundary changes 
1888-1939 ’ certainly adds new facts, but in no fundamental way does 
it take us much further than what is already treated in Finer’s English 
Local Government or Robson’s Development of Local Government. 
Similarly, Mrs. Schulz’s essay on the ‘ Development of the Grant 
System ’ adds a little, but very little, to what can already be found by 

Finer’s and Grice’s National and Local Finance. Her essay on 
‘The Local Government Act of 1929 and Subsequent Legislation ’ is 
useful, in the sense that it is convenient to have the material brought 

r in one place, but it is very much a scissors-and-paste affair. 
The two essays that do strike an original note are Mrs. Schulz’s ‘ Control 
of Local Authority Borrowing by the Central Government’ and 
Elizabeth Howard's ‘ Joint Authorities’. The former throws a very 
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interesting sidelight on the objects and methods of local government ag 
they appeared to early Victorian England. The second certainly 
assembles a mass of facts on a topic about which little has been written, 
but very unimaginatively. Mr. Wilson points out in his essay that 
work in the field of local government ‘ becomes all too frequently a dull 
accumulation of facts and classifications’. With the exception of hig 
own brilliant contribution, this book does nothing to disprove the 
remark. 
S.E.F, 

There are two main ways of approaching the study of old churches. 
One is to consider the building as a whole and trace its gradual develop- 
ment as a unit; the other is to take parts or details separately and 
study each in turn. The second method is that of Mr. A. Needham, 
whose How to Study an Old Church (London, Batsford, 1948, x + 88 pp., 
37 plates, 6s. 6d.) is now in its third edition. Mr. Needham has go 
arranged his book that a visitor can go round any church by a definite 
route and study each object of interest as it comes before him, with the 
aid.of more than five hundred drawings by the author and a series of 
notes accompanying them. The drawings are admirably clear and 
well suited for their purpose, and it is easy to compare on one page 
objects of different periods and types; the three coloured plates are 
really beautiful. The letterpress wastes no words, but is full of accurate 
information, much of it detailed. Hardly anything of importance has 
been omitted. One would merely suggest reference to the line of 
splendid towers and spires that follows the oolite ridge, and to the 
early stone seats round the bases of pillars in some Leicestershire and 
Nottinghamshire churches. Perhaps the smallness of medieval pulpits 
marks the relative unimportance of the sermon as compared with the 
mass, rather than the size of the parson. There is a useful bibliography, 
but it should include Tyrrell Green’s Parish Church Architecture, and 
the names of some of the publishers might be added ; the little book 
by A. R. Powys was published by Longmans. Mr. Needham’s book 
can be warmly commended ; it is full, accurate, well arranged and 
produced, and reasonable in price. It would form an admirable 
companion to a more general book like those of Cox and Greening 
Lamborn ; and it treats a church not as a museum but as a house of 
God. 


A.F, 


Boston, by Canon A. M. Cook [{ Boston, Church House, 1948 (2nd 
Edition), xvii + 135 pp. (illus.), 7s. 6d.], is a new and enlarged edition 
of a book written and published during the early years of the war by 
the subdean of Lincoln, who was then vicar of Boston, and an inde- 
fatigable wor :-r for the town as well as its famous church. The 
visitor to Boston, be he English or, as is more likely, American, will 
find it a most readable and useful guide. But Canon Cook seems to 
have fallen between two stools. His book is called ‘the story of 
Boston’, but it is really the story of the great church by the Witham, 
with occasional glances at the history of the town. Theoretically, it 
ought to be possible to write the history of a town round the story of 
its parish church, but Boston is one of the worst towns in England on 
which to try the experiment. As the author of this book himself 
admits, its origin is commercial rather than religious, even if the 
Ikanhoe of St. Botulph was Boston, which Canon Cook seems inclined 
to doubt. In any case, the present church only dates from the four- 
teenth century, when Boston was at the height of ite prosperity, and 
his concentration on the parish church leads the writer to slur Over 
one of the most interesting problems in the history of Boston—that of 
the early growth of the town. Once launched on his story, with the 
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building of the church, Canon Cook tells it in a supremely readable 
fashion. It is, on the whole, a story of decline, for the ‘ Stump’ 
was barely completed before the trade of the city began to go down hill. 
Like all good Bostonians, the author stresses the town’s connection 
with the Pilgrim Fathers and the emigration to Massachussets, but 
hardly gives the ordinary reader the impression that this was part of 
a movement which affected practically all the eastern counties from 
the East Riding to the Thames. In his description of the part played 
by Bostonians and Lincolnshire men in the exploration of Australia, 
he is on less familiar ground and one could wish he had devoted more 
space to Sir Joseph Banks and his multifarious local activities. The 
book is well produced and illustrated, and the index is quite adequate. 
But surely it should have contained plans of both town and church. 
They would have been much more valuable than the architect’s dream 
of ‘ Pilgrim College’. Canon Cook has, moreover, hit on a peculiarly 
unhappy compromise in the matter of footnotes. It would have been 
quite easy to make out a case for their complete omission in a book of 
this scope, but for such references as ‘British Museum, Harleian MSS.’, or 
‘Lansdowne MSS.’, there is nothing to be said. They areunintelligible 
to the layman and useless to the expert. vitae 


In Hoghton Tower: The History of the Manor, the Hereditary Lords 
and the Ancient Manor-house of Hoghton in Lancashire [Preston, The 
Guardian Press, 1948, xv + 303 pp. (illus.)] Mr. George C. Miller has 
assembled, from the family muniments and other sources, a mass of 
information which will be welcomed by all students of Lancashire 
history. The ‘de Hoghton succession’ from the reign of Henry I to 
the present time is carefully traced with much new and interesting 
detail about the leading members of the family, while the extracts from 
the Hoghton Jacobite papers are of especial value as demonstrating 
the part played by Sir Henry de Hoghton, the fifth baronet, in resisting 
the rebellions of 1715 and 1745, and the confusion resulting from the 
inadequate arrangements for assembling and equipping the county 
militia. But the work also contains matter of importance to economic 
historians and those interested in the history of local government. 
For example, an item from the ‘ Hoghton Book of Rents, Boones and 
Services ’ shows that as late as the second half of the seventeenth century 
tenants of ‘small cottages’ in the manor were expected ‘to spin a 
pound or two of flaxe every yeare as bowne when called upon by ye 
lord or his lady ’ ; and an agreement by the inhabitants of the township 
of Wheelton in 1672 concerning the election of petty constables, re- 
corded in the manor court book, provides an interesting variant of the 
house-row system, by which, in some ‘ turns’, two, four or six of the 
poorer householders were grouped together to share the burden, 
probably by paying a substitute. In reading the book, however, one 
cannot help but feel that the author has been somewhat embarrassed 
by the wealth of material at his disposal, with the result that some 
chapters are little more than extracts loosely strung together from the 
records. A more judicious selection, with fuller explanatory comment, 
would have enhanced the book’s appeal to the general reader. 

G.H.T. 


The Records of King Edward’s School, Birmingham, Vol. IV [edited 
by Philip B. Chatwin, Dugdale Society Publ., vol. xx, Oxford, Dugdale 
Society, 1948, xxiii + 251 pp. (map, illus.), Subs. only], contains the 
records of the school for the greater part of the eighteenth century, 
including the resolutions of the governors from 1726 to 1764 and the 
bailiff’s accounts, 1721 to 1780, with a few miscellaneous accounts and 
papers of the earlier years of the century. The period 1676 to 1726 
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was one of continual litigation, first between two rival bodies of governors, 
and later between the ‘Old Governors’, now victorious over their 
rivals, and the headmaster, but the period covered by this volume wag 
one of steady growth. As landowners, the governors shared in the 
prosperity caused by the rapid growth of the town in the eighteenti 
century, and the rent roll of school property increased from £350 in 
1726 to £550 in 1763. Like most corporations of that age the governors 
made full use of building leases. We even find them taking over some 
buildings in New Street, which had originally been conenet to the 
chief master and usher, probably because the masters only a life 
interest and therefore had no inducement to develop the property. 
In return they gave them an increase of £20 each, bringing the chief 
master’s salary to £88 15s. and the usher’s to £60. A modern school- 
master notes with envy that the governors paid the masters’ taxes! 
The major event of this period was the building of the new Great School 
in 1732 at a cost of about £800. A libri was also built and in 1759, 
despite the doubts of the bishop of Lichfield as to the legality of the 
step, the governors bought some books from the chief master for £110. 
The education was, of course, classical, and a steady stream of 
exhibitioners went up to the universities on exhibitions of £20 for 
seven years. Most of them, naturally, went into the church. But 
the governors were not anxious to push boys into a profession which 
they said was overcrowded, and as early as 1676 it was decided to open 
a * Petty School’ in which English and casting accounts were taught 
by an extra assistant and a scrivener. The latter was replaced by a 
mathematical master at £20 in 1743. More interesting still was the 
decision in 1750 to set up four ‘ branch schools’ in different parts of 
the town for the teaching of English to forty pupils in each school. 
On this foundation the educational system of Birmingham rested till 
the days of the school boards. The editing and production of this 
work are excellent. Mr. Chatwin — wisely decided to print the 
expenditure side of the accounts in full, but to give the credit side, 
which does not change so much, at five-year intervals, and contributes 
a scholarly introduction. Equally valuable is Mr. James’ foreword, 
which guides the reader through the complexities of the litigation in 
which the governors engaged. owe 


SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS, ETC. 


B.B.C. Broadcasts to Schools, Summer Term, 1950: Stories 
World History, Pupils’ Pamphlet, 24 pp. (illus.), 6d. ; Notes for the 
Teacher, 4 pp., gratis; History I, Notes for the Class Teacher, 4 pp., 
gratis; Hi I, Notes for the Class Teacher, 8 pp., gratis. Stories 
from World History, for children aged about 1), has a pamphlet each 
for both teachers and children ; general advice is given about prepara- 
tion and follow-up work. Seven lessons are based on the work of 
individual men, those chosen being Richard Martin, Barnardo, Morse, 
Sir John Franklin, C. L. Sholes, William Murdock and J. Y. Simpson, 
rather a sombre selection for the average ten-year-old ; the remaiming 
talks are on ‘Hans Andersen’, ‘Commando’, ‘the San Demetrio’, and 
‘ the Wooden Horse ’ (a means of escape from a prisoner of war camp). 
Boys are better catered for than girls by this selection, and medical 
subjects are really not suitable for this age range. ‘The children’s 
pampblet is the best of the series so far issued. History I, People of 
the Past, is for children of 11 and 12 years, but the School Broadcasting 
Council seems to have an unfortunate knack in choosing its headings. 
Here we have Group i, ‘ The Rise of France’ ; the subjects included are 
‘Versailles’, ‘Wolfe at Quebec’, and ‘Revolution at Versailles 
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Voltaire said that the defeat at Quebec was lucky for France, but it is 
not the general view. In Group ii, ‘British Naval Power’, the subjects 
are ‘Henry Morgan’, ‘Paul Jones’ and ‘the Spithead Mutiny and 
reform in the Fleet ’—again, an unusual choice. Lastly, there is the 
nnial ‘ Social History’, illustrated by ‘ The Forty Five’, ‘ Early 
Methodists’, ‘Tobacco Lords’, and ‘ Hogarth’s London’. There are 
no suggestions for follow-up. History II, School and Work, is for child- 
ren of 13 years old and over. The teachers’ pamphlet has good 
tions for work for each broadcast, and a useful bibliography. 

Five talks are on the history of different types of school, one on 
apprenticeship, and then the social services. e educational part is 


probably rather s ialised for the younger children, but the references 
to possible local illustrations are admirable. 


D.P.D. 

The purpose of this book, The Growth of the British Commonwealth, 
part i, 1558-1815 [by G. P. Dartford, London, Longmans, 1948, viii 
+ 229 pp. (maps), 58.], as explained by the author in his preface, is 
to provide a history of all the members of the British Commonwealth, 
including Great Britain, to meet the needs of students in the colonies. 
This declared purpose raises the as yet unanswered question, ‘ How 
much should one part of the Commonwealth know of the history of 
another part?’ ow much ought British boys and girls to know of 
Australian history? How much ought Australian boys and girls to 
know of British history or of Indian history? Mr. Dartford evidently 
thinks that they should know a good deal of British, Indian and 
Canadian history up to 1815; it will be interesting to see how much 
space he om to Australia, New Zealand and South Africa in part ii 
of his book. 

This textbook does not differ in form or content from most textbooks 
covering the same period. The treatment is entirely factual, there are 
headings to each paragraph, and there is a supply of competent, clear 
and helpful maps, time charts and a list: of historical novels. More 
attention is given than usual to such subjects as the overseas discoveries 
of the sixteenth century, the Anglo-American war of 1812, the founda- 
tion of the Straits Settlements (Mr. Dartford is a member of the 
Malayan Education Service). The arrangement of the book is 
chronological, the narrative is clear, full and on the whole rather dull. 
This is due partly to the unadorned English in which it is written, 
with the avowed purpose of helping those who do not speak English as 
their mother-tongue. But the dullness also arises from a total lack of 
entertaining stories and from an almost total lack of character-sketches. 
Some statements are not historically accurate ; not every ship’s officer 
in the Armada was ‘ a soldier ignorant of the ways of the sea’ (p. 22) ; 
James II was not ‘an old man’ in 1688, he was only 55; he was not 
‘deposed’, since the Tories objected to that word, and the formula of 
‘abdicated ’ was found in its place (p. 52); George I did not cease to 
attend cabinet meetings until after 1717, and the whole treatment of 
the growth of the cabinet and the solidarity of Walpole’s cabinet is 
over-simplified (p. 96); and surely Holland Rose has exploded in his 
Napoleonic Studies (p. 216 sq.) the assertion that the object of the 
Continental System was to starve England into submission (p. 186) ? 
But the general outline im this clear, straightforward book is well 
calculated to achieve the author’s purpose. - 

C.R.N.R. 
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TRANSLATIONS, REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Principles of Human Geography. By P. VIDAL DE LA BLACHE, edited 
by E. DE MARTONNE, translated by MILLICENT T. BineHay, 
London : Constable. 1950 (2nd reprint). xvi + 512 pp. (maps), 
20s. 

This classic work by ‘ the founder of the modern French school of 
geography ’ was first published posthumously in French in 1921; the 
English translation, which first appeared in 1926, is here reprinted 
unchanged. Its essentially historical approach makes it peculiarly 
helpful to historians seeking to understand the nature of the geographical 
foundations of their subject. 


A History of Spain from the Beginnings to the Present Day. By 
RAFAEL ALTAMIRA, translated by Muna LEE. New York: Van 
Nostrand. 1949. 6.75dollars. London: Macmillan. 1950. xxx 
+ 748 pp. (illus., maps). 50s. 

This book is not a mere abridgment of the famous Historia de Espana 

y de la Civilisacicn espanola (4 vols., 1900-11), which came down only 

to 1808, nor a new version of the History of Spanish Civilisation 

published, with an introduction by Mr. J. B. Trend, in 1930 by Messrs. 

Constable. It is a translation of a separate work which, first issued in 

a much-condensed French version (Histoire d’ Espagne, Collection 

Armand Colin, No. 139, 1931), was published in full as the Historia de 

Espavia in 1933, with a second Spanish edition in 1946, which corrected 

minor errata and clarified certain passages in the first edition, modified 

other statements to include the findings of historical research since 

1933, and brought the narrative down to 1939; the present work is a 

thoroughly readable English translation of this second Spanish edition 

of the Historia de Espana. It is, of course, based on the fundamental 
four-volume Historia down to 1808, and on the subsequent researches 
from which Dr. Altamira intends ultimately to complete that great 
work ; but in view of the existence of the separate one-volume History 
of Spanish Civilisation (which Dr. Altamira proposes shortly to re- 
write), the present History of Spain devotes proportionately less space 
than the four-volume Historia to cultural matters and more to the 
essentially political narrative of Spanish history. Nevertheless, the 
merely political and military narrative has been kept down to the 
minimum ‘ that a Spanish citizen needs to know about the history of 
his own people’, or with which ‘a foreigner of average culture should 
be acquainted’, and it is still the life of the Spanish peoples throughout 
the ages, and the events and facts which have moulded that life, which 
form the subject matter of the book. English readers will feel that, 
while the political and military narrative is somewhat less detailed than 
they might have wished, the book presents admirably the essentials of 
the growth of Spain and of Spanish civilisation in every other aspect. 

A substantial selected bibliography, two tables of dates in the political 

and in the cultural history of Spain, a summary ‘ chart’ of parallel 

events in the history of Spanish civilisation and in that of other 

European lands, and a large number of admirably chosen (but sometimes 

poorly reproduced) illustrations add to the value of what is un- 

questionably the best single volume in English on Spanish history as 4 

whole. 


Lectures on Modern History. By JoHN EmericH EDWARD DALBERG- 
Acton, First Baron Acton, edited by J. N. Ficeis and R. V. 
LAURENCE. London: Macmillan. 1950 (10th impression). xix 
+ 362 pp. 12s. 6d. 3 

An unchanged reprint of the second impression of this classic at a 
moment when interest in Acton’s conception of history is reviving 
vigorously. 
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Irish Life in the Seventeenth Century. By Epwarp MacLysaacurt. 
Univ. Press. Oxford: Blackwell. 1950 (2nd _ edition), 
viii + 480 pp. (illus.). 21s. 
A revised and substantially expanded version of the first edition 
(1939), with the addition of 15 plates of contemporary illustrations. 


History of the Buccaneers of America. By JAMES BURNEY. London: 
Allen and Unwin. 1950 (2nd impression). xvi + 382 pp. 18s. 
A reprint from the 1912 edition, in turn reprinted, with an introduc- 
tion by Malcolm Barnes, from the original edition of 1812, in which 
Rear-Admiral Burney (eldest son of the great Dr. Charles Burney, 
prother of Fanny and husband of Charles Lamb’s ‘ Mrs. Battle ’) 
recounts the whole history of the seventeenth-century buccaneers in 
the West Indies, on the Spanish Main and especially in the South Seas, 
down to their final suppression after the Peace of Ryswick in 1697. 


The Rise of Louis Napoleon. By F. A.Smmpson. London: Longmans. 
1950 (8rd edition ; Ist edn. 1909). xvii + 400 pp. (illus.). 252. 
A few misprints which still survived the second edition (1924, 
reprinted 1929) have been corrected, and a new appendix (originally 
printed in a special supplement of T'he Times, published on the centenary 
of the death of Napoleon I) has been added, ‘ dealing with the effects 
upon Louis Napoleon’s later policy of his early intensive study of his 
uncle’s career.’ 


The Churches of St. Nicholas, Old Shoreham, and St. Mary de Hau(v)ra 
(of the Port), New Shoreham, Sussex. By F. S. W. Sumpson. 
oe: British Publishing Co. 1950 (2nd edition). 56 pp. 
(illus.). 1s. 

An enlarged and completely revised guide-booklet (1st edn. 1946) by 
the vicar of the parish of Shoreham-by-Sea, which is remarkable in 
possessing both a Saxon and a Norman church. 


Economic History of England: A Study in Social Development. By 
H. O. MerepirH. London: Pitman. 1949 (5th edition, by C. 
. Exuis). vi + 434 pp. 10s. 6d. 
The latest edition of this deservedly popular text-book for students, 
first published in 1910, illustrates the difficulty of adapting an originally 
ly successful general survey of so large a field to accommodate the 
researches of the subsequent forty years. Although the closing 
_, of the book bring the survey of policy and events down to 
946, the earlier chapters seem virtually untouched by the revolution 
which has taken place since 1910 in the study of economic history prior 
to 1750. 


The Story of the American People. By C. F.Srrona. Univ. of London 

Press. 1950 (2nd edition). xii + 355 pp. (illus., maps). 12s. 6d. 

A revised and enlarged edition of a book first published in 1942 by 
an English writer for English readers. 


An Illustrated History of Modern Europe, 1789-1945. By Denis 
Ricnarps. London: Longmans. 1950 (5th edition). xx + 
364 pp. (illus., maps). 6s. 6d. 

This text-book for school certificate forms, first published in 1938 

(reviewed, History, xx, 76), and already in its fifth edition, now includes 

a brief survey of the Second World War. 


This Modern Age. By F.C. Haprotp. London: Christopher. 1950 
(8rd edition). xv + 328 pp. (maps, diagrams). 7s. 6d. 
This is not a history text-book, but a ‘ background book ’ for middle- 
and senior forms studying contemporary affairs, both domestci 
and foreign ; it is arranged in four sections, ‘The Economic Back- 
7 
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ground’, ‘The Political Background’, ‘The Historical Background’ 
and ‘The Cultural Background’, but is historical in its approach 
throughout. The latest edition brings the account down to the end of 
eee World War, with an outline of the issues then facing map- 


Standard-Bearers. By EizABETH CLARK. Univ. of London Pregg, 
1950 (reprint : Ist edn. 1934). 80 pp. (illus.). 3s. 6d. 
Stories of St. George, St. Andrew, St. David and St. Patrick for 
primary classes. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED, 


Van NostTRAND, J. J., and SCHAEFFER, P., Western Civilization: A 
Political, Social and Cultural History, vol. i, To 1660, New York, 
Van Nostrand, 1949 (London, Methuen, 1950), 368., is essentially a 
drastic condensation of European Civilization: A Political, Social and 
Cultural History, by J. W. THompson, F. C. Patm and J. J. van 
NostranD (New York, Van Nostrand, 1939), which was reviewed in 
History, xxv, 254-5, by the late Professor A. J. Grant; the present 
version is, however, much too sketchy for use as a text-book in an 
British university, aad much too expensive for a class-book in Briti 
schools. Bossrert, H. Tu., Arkim, U. B., CAMBEL, H., OnGunev, N., 
and Stzen, I., Karatepe Kazilari (Birinci On-Rapor): Die Ausgra- 
bungen auf dem Karatepe (Erster Vorbericht), Turk Tarih Kurumu 
Yayinlarinden, V. Seri, No. 9, Ankara, T. T. K. Basimevi, 1950—the 
first interim report, printed in both Turkish and German versions, and 
illustrated with many photographs, plans and drawings, of the Turkish 
Historical Society’s important excavations at the Hittite-Phoenician 
site on Karatepe (Cilicia) during 1947/8. REIFENBERG, A., Ancient 
Hebrew Seals, London, East and West Library, 1950, 12s. 6d.—a short 
monograph, admirably illustrated, on inscribed seals of the period of 
the Hebrew ki (800-600 B.C.) and the significance of the inscriptions 
for students of the evolution of Jewish religion, art and national 
consciousness. Archaeological Bulletin for the British Isles, 1947, 
issued by the Council for British Archaeology, London, 1950, 3s. 6d., 
succeeds the Report for the years 1940 to 1946 ; drawing on archeologi- 
cal periodicals and county journals, regional and county reports, general 
periodicals containing occasional archeological articles, and books and 
monographs published or reviewed in 1946 and 1947, for all kinds of 
archeological material in the British Isles down to A.D. 1600, it lists this 
material in a topographical section by counties, with sub-headings for 
periods and subjects, and useful descriptive summaries of the finds, 
and then gives a bibliography of (a) articles from periodicals and 
(6) books and monographs, with references to reviews ; items in the 
bibliography are numbered serially, and the topographical section, 
using these numbers for cross-references, forms a topographical index of 
the finds themselves and also of the items listed in the bibliography : 
this Bulletin will be an indispensable tool for all British archzologists. 
TRAUTZ, Fritz, Bichernachweis zum Studium der Geschichte des Mittelal- 
ters, Heidelberg, Winter, 1950, DM, 1.20, is a highly selective guide 
for students to the principal works on medieval history, with special 
emphasis on reference works, auxiliary studies, the great collections of 
sources, and the principal standard histories and series; its spe 
usefulness to British students would be in inicetnsing Soy to the 
great German works with which they are rarely familiar. KAYSER, 
Rupoir, The Life and Times of Jehudah Halevi, translated by FRANK 
Gaynor, New York, Philosophical Library, 1949, 3.75 dollars, is 4 
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‘popular’ biography of the greatest Hebrew poet of the middle ages, 
ao was born at Toledo about 1085 and died in Palestine c. 1140. 
Mustanosa, TAUNO F. (edit.), The Good Wife Taught her Daughter ; 
The Good Wife Wold a Pylgremage; The Thewis of Gud Women 
[Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, vol. lxi (2)], Helsinki, 1948, 


vides an elaborate critical edition, based on all of the available 
Tiss. of three late medieval English poems setting forth the pattern 
of what a middle-class lay woman should be ; full texts of alternative 
versions, good notes, an index of proverbs and proverbial phrases, a 
aseful gl and a subject-index add much to the value of this 
careful edition of a group of poems which illuminates the study of girls’ 
education and women’s life among the late medieval bourgeoisie in 
England. Cox, J. Stevens, Whitehall, Ilchester : Hospital, Nunnery, 
Free Chapel (Ilchester Historical Monograph No. 6), Ilchester, The Author, 
1950, 28. 6d., continues Mr. Cox’s plan of publishing in instalments a 
comprehensive collection of notes for the history of Ilchester (see 
History, xxv, 182); his present subject, founded between 1217 and 
1220 as the Hospital of the Holy Trinity, became an Augustinian 
aunnery in 1280-1 and a free chapel between 1436 and 1463, and was 
alienated in 1574 under the act dissolving chantries. FRANCE, R. 
SHARPE (edit.), Lancashire Acts of Parliament, 1415-1800, Preston, 
Lancashire County Council (Record Pubn. No. 3), 1950, 2s. 8d., lists 
those acts (whether copies are or are not in the Lancashire Record 
Office) which relate to Lancashire or which have sections specifically 
mentioning Lancashire, classifying them under subject-headings, with 
entries under each heading arranged chronologically (and with notes of 
the townships to which any private act refers), and with an index of 
personal and place-names to complete the usefulness of this excellent 
guide. Paton, G. C. H., Baron David Hume’s Lectures, 1786-1822, 
vol. ii (Publication of the Stair Society, No. 13), Edinburgh, 1949, 
subs. 21s., gives the full text of the lectures as delivered by Baron 
Hume during his last year (1821-22) as professor of Scots law in Edin- 
burgh ; this volume covers the law of contract. Gryiis, R. G., 
Trelawny, London, Constable, 1950, 21s.—a new biography of the 
tempestuous and eccentric friend of Shelley and Byron, drawing partly 
on unpublished letters and papers. LAMB, WM. KAYE (edit.), Report 
of the Public Archives [of the Dominion of Canada] for the year 1949, 
ttawa, Cloutier, 1950, 1.00 dollars, prints two important appendices, 
continuing the ‘ Calendar of Nova Scotia State Papers’ begun in the 
Report for 1946—‘ (A), Nova Scotia Despatches (1834-1867)’, consisting 
of despatches to the lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia, and ‘ (B), 
Minutes of the Executive Council (1720-1785)’; it also includes a 
“Guide to Calendars of Series and Collections in the Public Archives ’ 
(annotated to show which of these guides have been published, and in 
which Report), and a list of ‘ Series and Collections having Registers or 
Descriptive Lists’ in the Public Archives: the Report itself deals in 
detail with the progress and prospects of the plan, first projected in 
1908, for transforming the Public Archives into ‘a fully-pledged 
— record office for Canada’, to which all public documents of 
rical value and over 25 years old should be transferred from the 
government departments for permanent custody, classification, and 
consultation by scholars. The Harvard Reading-List in American 
History, Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard Univ. Press, 1949 (London, 
Cumberlege, 1950), 38. 6d., includes over 300 titles, with occasional 
annotations, and would be of value to British readers beginning 

the study of American history. JacquemMyns, G., La Société belge 
sous V'Occupation allemande, 1940-1944; i, Alimentation et Ktat de 
Santé ; ii, Mode de Vie, Comportement moral et social ; iii, Les Travail- 
leurs déportés et leur famille, Brussels, Nicholson and Watson, 1950, 
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n.p.—a detailed statistical report with tables, graphs and di 
undertaken in 1941 upon official request, and based upon materigj 
collected during and r the Occupation ; an impressive sociologi 
survey. MARSHALL, T. H., Citizenship and Social Class, and othe 
essays, London, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1950, 108. 6d., discusses with 
cool discrimination ‘the impact of a rapidly developing concept of 
the rights of citizenship on the structure of social inequality’, 
a new analysis of the concept ‘ social class’, considers the nature of 
class conflict and the relation of professionalism to social structure and 
policy, producing a most readable and thought-provoking volume of 
sociological speculation. CHASE, STUART, The P Study of Man- 
kind: An Inquiry into the Science of Human tions, 
Phoenix House, 1950, 16s., attempts ‘to explore the possibilities of 
applying the scientific method, which has proved so successful in 
roblems of matter and energy, to the problems of human relations’ ; 
advocacy of sociology as a cure for contemporary ills stresses the 
im ce of a more scientific technique in both individual observation 
and public opinion polls. VANHAMME, MARCEL, Les environs de 
Bruzelles : Promenades dans le Paasé, Brussels, Office de Publicité, 
1950,Fr. belges, 75, is a guide book to the surroundings of Brussels 
written on the same admirable historical plan as the same writer's 
recent Bruzelles, 1100-1800 (see History, xxxv, 182). WHrtss-Rismarix, 
TrupeE, Jerusalem, New York, Philosophical Library, 2.75 dollars, is 
a very slight but emotionally charged episodic sketch of the city’s 
history before its cestruction by Titus and again in the recent dis- 
turbances. The Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xxi, 1944, 
London, Cumberlege, 1950, 408., contains Professor H. M. Cam's 
suggestive Raleigh lecture on ‘ The Legislators of Medieval England’, 
a search for ‘the originating impulse for legislation’, which she finds 
in ‘ the directive or planning urge in the ruler, the need for clarifying 
and defining experienced by the judicature, and the demand from the 
ruled for redress of grievances ’ ; the volume also includes the important 
obituary notices of Dr. A. G. Little (by Sir Maurice Powicke) and of 
Mr. O. M. Dalton (by Sir George Hill). The Seventy-Highth Annual Re- 
rt of the Deputy Master and Comptroller of the Royal Mint, 1947, 
Lenten, H.M.S8.O., 1950, 2s. 6d., contains an interesting summary of 
the history of the ‘ Trial of the Pyx’ (the arrangements for testing the 
accuracy of the Mint’s coinage) from 1248 down to the order in council 
of 3 July, 1947, directing the testing of the new cupro-nickel coi 
first issued on 2 January, 1947. The 33rd Annual Report of 
Executive Committee of the National Central Library, London, 1950. 
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RECENT HISTORY SCHOOL-BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN TO DECEMBER 3lst, 1949. 


The following continues the lists of recent history text-books, readers 
and atlases printed in History, from September, 1988 ; the date of 
ublication is 1949, unless otherwise given. The Historical Association 
is obliged to the publishers who present copies of their new publications 
to the Association’s Library, where they are available for inspection by 
members. The list is compiled by Mr. L. W. Herne, M.A., history 
master, St. Paul’s School, London, who will be glad to receive corrections 
and additions ; these should be addressed to the Historical Association, 
21, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


(An asterisk indicates that the book has been despatched for notice 
in History ; a number in square brackets—e.g., [123/4]}—is the number 
of the issue of History in which the book has been or will be noticed.) 
Primary—Ages 5 - 11. 

CarTeR, E. H., and WRaAGGE, PHYLLIS (Edit.). Story and Playway 
Histories. Leeds : E. J. Arnold. Book i, Here, There and Everywhere, 
by F. E. WEsT, 98 pp. (illus.), 38. ; Book ii, Ancient Lands and Peoples, 
by F. E. West, 122 pp. (illus.), 3e. 6d.; Book ii, Our Story in Early 
Days, by D. M. Fox, 152 pp. (illus.), 48. ; Book iv, Yesterday and the 
Present Dey, at D. M. Fox, 18 pp. (illus.), 4s. 6d. (418) 
Lay, E. J. S. Three Course Histories. London: Macmillan. Vol. i, 
Men of War; ; re vi, Men of Work; Vol. iii, Men of Peace ; each vol. 
112 pp., 3a. = a oa Series.) (414) 
MApELEY, H Victories of Man. (History in the Making, 
Book iv.) eaten Pitman. 146 pp. (illus.), 5s. (415) 
Morton, K. F. Animal Tales from History. London: Evans. 
96 pp. (illus. 2 2s. (416) 
*PRIESTLEY, H. E. Pageant of the English People. London : Mac- 
donald. as i, The Making of a Nation, xii + 146 pp. (illus.); 
Book ii, Days of Change, x + 134 pp. (illus.), 4s. 6d. each vol. 

WALTON, JOHN. Six More Explorers. (Living Names Series.) 

Univ. Press, 76 pp. (illus., maps), ls. 3d. [122 ( 
*History Through the Ages: Wall Pictures, Series 2 and 3 (set of 8 in 
each series). Oxford Univ. Press. 428. (+ 33s. 3d. Purchase Tax) 


oa (419) 
mdary—Ages 11 - 16. 
*BELL, J. J. Power and the People; The Constitution and its History 
(Freedom H — Vol. iv). Exeter: Wheaton. 328 pp. (illus., 
maps), 5s. 6d (420) 
BRAMWELL, R. D. Your Father and Mine—A First Book of Social 
Studies; Your Town and Mine—A Second Book of Social Studies. 
Leeds : E. J. Arnold: each vol. 240 pp. (illus.), 5s. 6d. (421) 
*BRANDON, L. G., Hitz, C. P., and SELLMAN, R.R. A Survey of 
British History from the Earliest Times to 1939. London : Arnold. 
Book i, To 1485, by R. R. SELLMAN, x + 278 pp. (illus., maps, diag.), 
4s. 6d.; Book iv, 1783-1939, by C. P. Hm1, xi + P'372 pp. (illus., ae 
(42 2) 


Introducing Chaucer. London: Harra rt ‘ 
(122) : ” 423) 


ees. D. The Story of Richmond. Richmond (Yorks.) : Jaladb. 
1948. 180 pp. (illus.), 126. 6d. [123/4) (424) 
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*CaRRINGTON, C. E., and Jackson, J. HAMPDEN. A History of 
England, Pt. iii (1714-1945). Cambridge : Univ. Press (4th edn.), 
xxiv + 334 pp. (illus.), 48. 6d. (425) 
CuamBers, F. P. Post-1914 History. London: Evans. viii + 279 
pp. (illus., maps), 5s. The story of world affairs from 1914 to 1945. 
(426) 
*CHARLES-Epwarps, I. The Age of the Tudors and Stuarts; England 
and Scotland, 1485-1688. London: Hollis and Carter. xii — 336 pp. 
(illus. ), 6s. (427) 
CUMBERLEDGE, M. R., and Mackay, F. H. World History in Picture 
and Story. Huddersfield : Schofield & Sons. Book i, Early Days to 
the Fall of Constantinople, vii +- 167 pp. (illus., maps, diag.), 4s. 6d.; 
Book ti, Middle Ages to 1825, xii +- 238 pp. (illus., maps, diag.), 48. $d. 
(428) 
Dartrorp, G. P. The Growth of the British Commonwealth: Part ii, 
1815-1945, London: Longmans. viii + 208 pp. (maps, diag.), 6a. 
(429) 
*Davigs, C. CoLuin. An Historical Atlas of the Indian Peninsula. 
Oxford Univ. Press. 97 pp., 47 maps, 6s. (430) 
*Firta, C. B. (Edit.). History for Grammar Schools. London: Ginn. 
Book Vc, From Washington to Roosevelt, by P. & L. SLosson, x + 
420 pp. (illus., maps, diag.), including Reference Book, 6s. 6d. (431) 
Firets, C. B. (Edit.). History, Second Series. London: Ginn. 
Book i, The Growth of the British Commonwealth, by ELsa NUNN (rev. 
edn.), 240 pp. (illus., maps), 48.; *Book iv, The Growth of British 
Democracy : rt i, At Home, by C. B. Frrtn; Part ii, Overseas, by 
L. F. Horsrart (rev. edn.), 320 pp. (illus., maps, diag.), 5s. 6d.; 
Teacher's Book, 200 pp., 6s.: *B v, The Road to Modern Europe, 
1785-1945, by C. B. Firtu, 288 pp. (illus., maps, diag.), 58. 9d.; 
Teacher's Book, 168 pp., 68. (432) 
*Hancock, W. K. wo Centuries of Change; An Elementary History 
for Young Australians. Oxford Univ. Press (3rd edn., rev. by H. 
Burton), 1948. xiv + 166 pp. (illus., maps), 38. 6d. [123/4] (433) 
HoLLInGswortH, L. W. <A Short History of the East Coast of Africa. 
London : Macmillan (2nd edn.). vii + 181 pP- (illus.), 3s. (434) 
*McAuLiF¥E, W. R. Modern Europe Explained: A Guide to Present- 
Day History. London: Blackie (4th edn.), 1948. ix + : 
(maps), 4e. 6d. (126/7] 
*MACKENZIE, AGNES MurRE. A History of Britain and Europe for 
Scottish Schools; Part i, To the End of the Middle Ages. Glasgow : 
Grant Educ. Co. xi + 267 pp. (illus.), 5s. (436) 
*“McWiuams, M. This New Canada. London: Dent. xv_ + 
328 pp. (illus.), 168. [126/7] (437) 
MAINWARING, J. The World’s Wealth and its Problems (Man and His 
World; A Course in History and Geography, Book iii). London: 
Philip. xii + 346 pp. (illus., maps, diag.), 7s. 6d. (438) 
*MILLIKEN, E. a E. K. Handwork Methods in the Teaching of 
History. ‘xeter : Wheaton (rev. edn.). 183 pp. (illus.), 15s. (439) 
*Miruiken, E. K. Lancastrian and Tudor. London: Harrap. 216 pp. 
(illus,, maps, diag.), 5s. (440) 
*Moorz, C. M. Two Centuries; An Account of the Development of 
Western Civilisation in the last Two Hundred Years. Book 1, Storms 
and Tempests, 1748-1848. Glasgow: Grant Educational Co. xiv + 
210 pp. (illus., maps, diag.), 5e. (441) 
*Neuratu, O., and M., and LAuwerys, J. A. Visual History of 
Mankind. London; Harrap. Book i, Living in Early Times (1948); 
Book ii, Living in Villages and Towns (1948); Book vii, Living in the 


World (1949); each book 49 pp. (isotype illus.), 38.: Notes for the 
Teacher (1948), 48 pp., 38, 6d. [128/4] (442) 
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*REDMAYNE, Pav (Edit.). Transport by Land ; the Changing Shape 
of Things. London : Murray, 1948. 48 pp. (illus.), 88. 6d. (123/4) 
(443) 
*RicwarpDson, W. A. Citizen’s Derby. Univ. of London Press. 
260 pp. (illus., maps), 108. 6d. (444) 
*gaur, L. E., and Boumparey, G. (Edit.). The Oaford Junior En- 
ia. Oxford Univ. Press. Vol. i, Mankind (1948), xvi + 
496 pp. (illus., maps) ; Vol. ii, Natural History (1949), xvi + 486 pp. 
(illus., diag.) ; Vol. wii, The Universe (1949), xvi + 496 pp. (illus., 
diag.) ; each vol. 30s. [123/4] (445) 
*ScHWARZ, H. F. (Edit.). Genealogical Tables to illustrate the History 
of Western Europe. Cambridge (Mass.): Harvard Univ. Press ; 
xford Univ. Press, 1948. 6 tables in folder, 3s. 6d. [123/4] (446) 
Sport, E. Man and His Work. (Living with sve Book iv). London : 
Longmans. xiv + 208 pp. (illus., maps, diag.), 58. 6d. (447) 
*Sriums, V. Britain and the British Commonwealth, 1815-1939. (English 
History in a New Setting, Vol. iv). London: Dent. xiii + 313 pp. 
(maps), 48. 3d. ; ( 
a ahs P. The Parish Church. London: Pilot Press. 
(illus., diag.). School edn. 2s. (‘ Get to Know’ Series, 
No. Ty 122) (449) 
*Understanding the Modern World. London: Allen & Unwin. (1) 
Transport, Trade and Travel through the Ages, by R. W. Morris (1948), 
iii + 32 pp. (illus., maps), 2s. 3d. (school edn.), 3s. 6d. (cloth) [122]; 
(2) You and the State; an Introduction to Civics and Current Affairs, 
by C. Furta (1949), iti + 33 pp. (illus., diag.), 28. 3d. (school edn.), 
$8. 6d. (cloth); (3) Your Hearth and Home through the Centuries, by 
E. HADEN GuEst (1949), iii + 44 pp. (illus., diag.), 28. 9d. (school 
edn.), 4s. 6d. (cloth). (450) 
WARNER, G. TOWNSEND. A Brief Survey of British History. London : 
Blackie (new edn., revised by R. L. MACKIE). xvii + 302 pp. (illus.), 
4s. 8d. [123/4] (451) 
*WituiAMs, S. A., and R. C. The Four Freedoms Histories, or the 
People We Are. London: Harrap. Vol. iii, Great Britain, the 
Workshop of the World, 1783-1870; Revolution and Reforms. Vol. iv, 
Great Britain and the World, 1870-1949; The Age of Competition. 
Each vol. 255 pp. = maps, diag.), 6s. 6d. (452) 
Wracce, P. The Young Citizen’s Social History of Britain. London : 
Longmans. vi + 218 pp. (illus., maps, diag. ), 5s. 6d. (453) 
Sixth Form—Ages 16 - 18. 
*ASHLEY, SIR WirLLiam. The Economic Organisation of England: An 
Outline History. London: Longmans. (3rd edn. revised, with three 
supplementary chapters by G. C. ALLEN). vii + 271 pp., 8s. 6d. 
(454) 
Me EK. The Ship of State. London: Duckworth (rev. edn.). 
214 8s. 6d. (455) 
*Mc oats, E. W., and Rem, J. H.S. The English-Speaking Peoples : 
—_— History. London : Dent, xiii + 513 + xix pp. Camps). 
(456) 
Merepira, H. O. The Economic History of England: A Study in 
Social Development. London: Pitman. (5th edn., revised by C. 
“™ 2 ey P 108. 6d. [125] (457) 
Recent T Times; Britain and its Continental Back- 
ground, 868 1999. London : Longmans. 448 pp. (maps). 128. 6d. 
(458) 
*Rayner, R. M. European History, 1648-1789. London: Lane 
mans. ye p. (maps), 16s. (459) 
SeLizy, W ngland in the Bighteenth Century. London: Black. 
(2nd edn.) viii + 408 pp. (maps). 128. 6d. (120/121) (460) 
L. W. HERNE. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The council of the Association has met at the Town Hall, Bedford, 
on Saturday, 13 May, and at 21, Beford Square, on Saturday, 8 July. 
The Bedford meeting was arranged on the invitation of the Bedford 
branch, which entertained members of the council at tea on Friday, 
12 May (when his worship the mayor of Bedford was present), and 
subsequently at an illustrated lecture on local history arranged by the 
branch ; while on the next afternoon Mr. Kuhlicke, the chairman of 
the Bedford branch, conducted a most enjoyable visit to the former 
Benedictine nunnery of Elstow. Council members who were able to 
attend were much indebted to the chairman and members of the 
Bedford branch for their hospitality, to the mayor for the use of the 
council chamber, and to the authorities of the Bedford Modern School, 
where committee meetings and the lecture were held. , 

The deeply regretted deaths of Mr. W. T. Mellows and Mr. J. A. White 
have created two vacancies among the honorary vice-presidents, and the 
resignation of Miss J. Noakes from her vice-presidency, after fifteen 
years of service in this capacity, left a vacancy which has been filled by 
the election of Professor G. R. Potter to this office, Mr. A. T. Milne 
being elected to the vacancy thus left in the council. The paid- 
membership subscriptions for 1949-50 numbered 7,569 as against 7; 

a year previously, so that, for the first time since 1945, the steady 
increase of membership has been checked. The number of subscribers 
to History was 5,488. 

Both the May and the July meetings were largely occupied with 
pressing financial considerations. The general purposes committee 
produced a carefully considered scheme for reorganising the office work 
and staff and for stabilising salaries until new premises make possible 
a more permanent rearrangement, and the adoption of this report by 
the council necessarily adds to administrative expenses, although new 
commitments were kept to the barest minimum, and several desirable 
schemes for expansion of services in various directions had 
to be postponed. Dr. Coomer, assisted by a sub-committee to whi 
Mrs. Coomer was co-opted, was asked to open negotiations for the 
purchase of new premises within easy reach of central London; he 
reported an offer to the July council, but the high price and the 
complications arising from the necessity to sub-let much of the premises 
caused the council to decline the offer, though with warmly expressed 
thanks to Dr. Coomer for the great pains which he and the sub- 
committee had taken in the matter. e search continues, but the 
council has been brought s ly up against the difficulties of the 
problem, and especially the inflated cost of either purchase or lease, 
should it either buy suitable premises outright or become the principal 
lessee. In view of these difficulties, the hon. treasurer, whose estimates 
for 1950-51 showed that the Association cannot hope to have any surplus 
on the year’s working, had the support of the whole council in urging 
that those committees which can earn a profit should do their utmost 
to assist the council to build up a larger annual income and a bigger 
capital reserve, both of which the Association must secure in the 
immediate future if its work is not to suffer curtailment. 

On the report of the general purposes committee, the council resolved 
that it would no longer consider itself bound to arrange alternate general 
meetings in London, but that it would resume its freedom of choice, 
with a preference, when invited, for provincial centres ; that to give 
effect to this resolution, it would plan the annual general meetings 
three years in advance, with one meeting in three to be held in London. 
In its own meetings, the council will again keep freedom of 
choice between London and other centres, but will exercise a strong 
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preference for London to ensure the maximum accessibility. 

The propaganda committee (chairman, Mr. E. H. Dance), impelled 
by the current degradation of a once honourable term, has changed its 
name to ‘development committee’. The publications committee 
(chairman, Prof. - N. Medlicott) reported with great regret the 
resignation of Professor G. Barraclough from the editorship of the 
Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature after four years of most 
valuable service, and the council os on record its appreciation of 
his work. ‘The programme of publications for 1949-50 was completed 
with the issue of Mrs. J. O. Lindsay’s The Early History of Science : 
a Short Handlist (Helps for Students of History, No. 52, to be sent free 
to members on request) and Mrs. H. M. Lyle’s The Rebellion of Jack 
Cade (general pamphlet. G.16, sent free to all members). Professor 
Victor Tiocgan’s The Meaning of Money (Helps for Students of History, 
No. 53)* and Professor G. Barraclough’s The Medieval Empire: Idea 
and Reality (general pamphlet G.17)* were in the press and would begin 
the 1950-51 publication programme in the Michaelmas term. The 
illustrations committee (chairman, Mr. C. R, N. Routh) reported that 
Messrs. George Philip and Son, Ltd., were now estimating the cost of 
publishing the projected Atlas of Modern History, and that Messrs. 
Adprint, Ltd., were estimating the cost of printing the proposed 
historical illustrations, which the committee now wishes Messrs. Philip 
to publish. Messrs. Hulton had apparently lost interest in the plan 
for publi historical wall-sheets, but were considering subjects 
suitable for illustration by film strips, and Dr. Wastell and Mr. Scrogie 
were pepene a list of subjects for this purpose. Mr. Gerred and 
Dr. Wastell were writing, possibly for publication in Hi , an 
appraisal of certain film strips, and were also engaged in compiling a 

rt list of illustrative material for general use. The committee had 
recently received so many requests for help from organisations inter- 
ested in the publication of illustrative material that, in self-protection, 
and to avoid the exploitation of the Association’s prestige, it had 
resolved that it would recommend the names of competent advisers to 
commercial firms asking for advice, but without in any way committing 
the Association to approval of any resulting productions, or involvin 
the Association in any financial arrangements between the firms an 
the individuals concerned. Voluntary organisations not aiming at 
profits would not be affected by this decision, and the Association 
would retain full power to give its name or its approval to publications 
produced under formal contracts between the Association and other 

tions or firms. 
revision courses committee (chairman, Mr. C. R. N. Routh) has 
successfully carried through the sixth session of the vacation school at 
Eton College, 4-14 August. The director, Mr. Routh, had received 85 
es, but limited accommodation compelled him to accept only 
resident and 12 non-resident members. fessor A. Redford was 
compelled, by the serious illness of Mrs. Redford, to withdraw from the 
aia on “‘ Economic and Social Reforms in England, 1815-60’’, but 
sent an excellent coouy in his colleague, Dr. W. H. Chaloner ; the 
other seminars were held as arranged, and the school was a 
magnificent success in every way. Discussions on ‘ The Teaching of 
History at Eton” and on “ University Entrance Scholarships and the 
General Certificate of Education ” \egenee by Professor G. R. Potter) 
‘atoused the very keenest interest: and much discussion : Mr. T. Lyon 
conducted members round the College and the College library : the 
ter, Mr Robert Birley, showed the Renaissance treasures in 
the library to the seminar studying the Renaissance under Professor 
, and also welcomed members of the school at a memorable 
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opening supper in the College hall. An excursion to the Royal Library 
at Windsor, where the king’s librarian, Sir Owen Morshead, introduced 
members to the collection in a manner that matched the rare quality of 
his subject-matter : an unforgettable visit to Claydon, the home of the 
Verney family, with its relics of Sir Ralph and Sir Edmund Verney : 
visits to Hampton Court and to Queen’s Eyot on the Thames, and Sun- 
day evensong at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, all added to the unique 
experience of this highly successful session of the vacation school, 
The school flourishes under transplantation and gains new qualities 
under new direction, thanks to Mr. Routh’s wholly edmizahis lebeant 
The committee has arranged that the next session of the school will be 
held at Hull University College and Thwaite Hall, Cottingham, on 
2-13 August, 1951, and Mr. F. W. Brooks, reader in medieval hi 

in Hull University College, has accepted the directorship of the school 
and the chairmanship of the committee. 


The library committee (chairman, Mr. A. T. Milne) reported that 
Mr. G. R. Mellor had consented to collect a list of books (other than 
text-books) to form the historical section of a general school library 
list of books suitable for children of 11-15 years in all types of secondary 
school. As Mr. Mellor, by personal visits to 51 London publishing 
houses, had found only some 100 titles of suitable books actually in 
print, a supplementary list of desirable books now out of print would be 
added. The broadcasting committee (chairman, Dr. D. P. Dobson) 
reported the receipt and consideration of comments sent in by the 
teacher-members of several branches, and had found various helpful 
suggestions to pass on to the B.B.C.; it also considered that the 
ee oom for 1950-51 showed improvement on those of recent years. 

international committee (chairman, Mr. G. T. Hankin) obtained 
the council’s approval of its proposal to exchange text-books for mutual 
criticism, with the French Société des Professeurs d'Histoire a de 
Géographie. A conference of English and German teachers of history 
was to be held at Brunswick in July, under the auspices of the German 
educational section of the British foreign office : a British delegation of 
six (four school and two university teachers) had been invited, and the 
international committee, with the council’s approval, nominated 
Mr. E. H. Dance and Mr. C. D. Howard to represent the Association. 
The committee had briefed these representatives in the — on text- 
book revision, and they were to take with them various film-strips, and 
also the film on The Expansion of Germany. The conference would 
consider reciprocal criticisms of English, French and German text-books, 
and the German teachers’ organisation proposed to print these criticisms 
and the subsequent discussions in a substantial book. It was further 
agreed that, as an experimental test, after the Brunswick discussions 
the committees should prepare, for possible inclusion in either the 
Pamphlets or the Teaching of History Leaflets, a report showing the 
measure of agreement and of difference between the German and the 
English teachers present at the conference, on the teaching of German 
history from 1860-1914. The committee had received and had dis 
tributed for criticism by English historians eight German text-books, 
and had already received back three of these critiques : the Germans 
had already returned two critiques of English text-books submitted 
to them. The committee was authorised to spend up to £10 on the 
purchase of British text-books to be sent to other countries for criticism. 


The tours committee (secretary, Mr. J. Salmon) reported the complete 
success of the spring tours in Ireland and Wiltshire, the over-booking of 
the summer tours in Suffolk and Durham, and the abandonment, for 
lack of support, of the proposed Belgian tour. The s for 1951 
included an April tour in 8. Lincolnshire, led by Mr. F. W. Brooks, 
and summer tours in the Exeter region, led by Dr. Sharp, in the south 
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Midlands, led by Mr. Salmon, and in S.W. France, led by Dr. D. P.. 
Dobson : Lt.-Col. A. H. Burne would also lead both a spring and a 
tour. For the British Council’s visit to Sweden, fourteen 
members of the Association had applied for places, but as over 100 
applications had been sent in, only three of the fourteen were successful. 
The council accepted Mrs. J. O. Lindsay’s invitation to send three 
; to a conference on the teaching of history to be held at the 
North London Collegiate School on 28 July, at which the Association 
of Head Mistresses, the Association of Assistant Mistresses, the Cam- 
bridge Training College, the Institute of Education, the London School 
of Economics, Girton College and Newnham College would also be 
represented. We hope to summarise in our next issue the important 
conclusions reached by this conference, which is one of the most 
ing developments in recent years in the relations between the- 
schools and the universities, and which seems likely to extend its scope 
yery considerably in the near future. 

Mr. S. M. Toyne reported the outcome of renewed discussions with 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode for the publication of a new ‘ popular’ 
illustrated historical magazine. The publishers had decided to produce 
such a magazine, with or without the Association’s co-operation, and 
had determined that it should be issued monthly, under the title 
History To-day, at 2s. 6d. per copy, commencing in January, 1951, 
with Mr. Peter Quennell as editor and Mr. Alan Hodge as sub-editor, 
both being paid salaries, and all contributors also being paid. 
The publishers would form a subsidiary company to manage the 

ine, inviting the Association to nominate one director (unpaid) 
to its board : the earlier proposal of an editorial board on which the 
Association would have a majority of representatives was now dropped, 
as the publishers were assuming all financial liability for the magazine. 
The Association would be given free use of one page of each issue, and 
would undertake to advertise the new magazine to all of its members, 
who would be offered the magazine at a subscription rate of 25s. a year, 
the Association receiving a commission of 2s. on each subscription 
which it collects from its own members to the new magazine. The: 
council approved the scherne in principle and appointed a special sub- 
committee to work out the consequent matters of detail. Mr. S. M. 
Toyne was fittingly nominated to the directorship on the board of the 
new company, and the council thanked him for his long-sustained and 
istent efforts, and congratulated him on their successful achievement. 
Association will have no financial responsibility for the new 
magazine, and retains no control over its policy or standards ; on the 
other hand, the Association has sponsored the magazine, both to its 
own members and to the general public, and it has accepted a 
substantial material interest in the commercial success of the venture 
—an important consideration in the Association’s present financial 
plight. The editor and the editorial board of History join with the 
council in wishing all success to the new venture. 
” * ” Oo 
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The activities of four of our branches call for special mention, and 
might with advantage be copied by other branches having the 
re tanitien and the means of doing so. 

(I) During the Easter holiday a party of fifteen members from the 
Central London branch visited Paris and the Loire Valley, at the 
invitation of the Société des Instructeurs de Uhistoire et de la géographie. 

party stayed three nights at a lycée in Versailles, and thereafter for 
& week at the Lycée Descartes at Tours. In Paris, Tours and Angers. 
members of the nch society entertained the English visitors and 
accompanied them on their expeditions. This is the third occasion on 
Which the Association and its French counterpart have exchanged 
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visits since the war. Apart from the advantages of the official contact, 
invaluable personal links have been made between historians on either 
side of the Channel. 


(2) The strong and enterprising Coventry branch has planned to 
produce, in February and July of each year, a cyclostyled record of its 
Proceedings, including both lectures and visits. The first number 
ae 20 pages with the recording of three lectures by Mr. H. R, 


ey on ‘ Inland Waterways’ (with special attention to the West 
Midlands canals), by Dr. Ruth Gipps on ‘ The History of Musical 
Instruments’ and by Mr. E. Carey-Hill on ‘ The Craft Gilds of 
‘Coventry ’ ; the president of the branch, Mr. C. R. Nason, contributes 
an eloquent little preface to this modest but laudable venture. 
(3) Mr. F. W. Brooks, M.A., reader in medieval history in University 


‘College, Hull, and hon. secretary of the Hull branch of the Association, 
writes :— 


_ ‘ An interesting experiment was recently tried by the Hull branch 
when, in conjunction with the department of adult education of 
University College, Hull, a week-end school was held at Scarbo 
in October 1949, for members of the Hull and Goole branches. 
topic of the school was the relation of local to national history. On 
Friday, October 12, Professor G. R. Potter gave an inaugural lecture, 
sketching the general background of the subject, and this was followed 
on the Saturday and Sunday by lectures on ‘ Medieval Scarbo 
and Medieval England’ by Mr. F. W. Brooks, who was director of 
school, and on ‘ Georgian Scarborough and Georgian England’ by 
Mr. K. A. Macmahon. Visits were made to the old town and the castle, 
and by coach, on the Saturday afternoon, to the churches of Hackness, 
Ayton and Seamer. About twenty-five members from Hull and ten 
from Goole attended, and all thoroughly enjoyed the week-end, 
especially the opportunity for discussion and social contact with 
members of other branches. Perhaps, as this sort of combined week-end 
school seems to be a novel experiment for a branch of the Association, 
.a few words on the organisation may be helpful to secretaries who 
might like to do something of the same sort themselves. We are, of 
course, very fortunate in Hull in the close relations between the branch 
and the very enterprising department of adult education at the college, 
which has an arrangement with the Y.M.C.A. to take their Scarborough 
hotel, the Adelphi, for week-end schools out of the season. This 
-collaboration made it possible for the school to form part of the normal 
programme of week-end schools arranged by the department. The 
school was planned by the professor of adult education in collaboration 
with the branch secretary, and members of the Hull and Goole branches 
were given firs‘ chance of admission. If a sufficient number had not 
availed themselves of the offer, places would have been offered to stu- 
dents in extra-mural courses in local history, but, as it happened, this 
was not necessary. The financial side was entirely in the hands of the 
college. It is true that we probably found it easier to do this than 
some branches would, because the branch secretary was a member of 
the college staff and was prepared to plan the school and act as director 
and guide on the excursions, but I am inclined to think that any 
secretary who would like to do something on these lines would find the 
adult education department of the local university ready to meet 
him halfway, especially if the collaboration of two or t neighbouring 
‘branches could be obtained.’ 


A second week-end school was organised in the same way for the 
Hull and Goole branches at the Adelphi Hotel, Scarborough, on 
13-15 October, 1950 ; the subject was ‘ Medieval North Yorkshire’, 
‘introduced by Professor R. F. Treharne by a lecture on ‘ The Feudal 
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und of Northern England and the Changing Structure of’ 

Feudalism ’, with further lectures by the director, Mr. F. W. 
Brooks, on ‘ The Forest of Pickering’ and by Mr. K. A. Macmahon on 
‘Monasticism in North Yorkshire’. Visits were conducted by Mr. 
Brooks and Mr. Macmahon to the old town, St. Mary’s Church, the 
castle and the Roman signal station at Scarborough, and by coach to 
the church and castle at Pickering and to the church at Ellerburn. 

+ 7 * * * * 


Sir Frank Stenton, M,A., D.Litt., Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., President of 
the Association, writes :— 

‘The death of Mr. W. T. Mellows, on 28 April, 1950, has been felt as 
a personal loss by a large number of people interested in the advance- 
ment and extension of historical knowledge. To the Historical 
Association he was a generous benefactor and a wise counsellor, 

icularly in relation to matters of law and administration. To the 
Snemptonshire Record Society he made available in a series of 
carefully edited texts an important part of the vast accumulation of 
records centred upon Peterborough Abbey. To Peterborough itself, 
his native city, he stood in a more intimate relationship. He belonged 
to a family long associated with the city, throughout his life he was 
active in its public affairs, and its honorary freedom, which he received 
not long ago, was a fitting recognition of his services. The muniments 
of Peterborough abbey have interested a long succession of scholars 
from the age of Gunton and White Kennett to the age of Stapleton 
and Round. Mellows will always hold a distinguished place in this 
company. His work in making accessible the records in this great 
collection would by itself entitle him to the lasting gratitude of histor- 
ians. Among the documents which he himself edited, Henry of 
Pytchley’s Book of Fees, tracing the knights of the abbey in succession 
through the middle ages, and the series of records illustrating the 
dissolution of the abbey and the foundation of the cathedral, are 
valuable both for general and for local history. But the work for which 
historians at large will longest remember him is the edition of the 
Peterborough Chronicle of Hugh Candidus which he published as recently 
as 1949. It had long been known that this chronicle contains valuable 
information about the Fenland war of 1070, of which there is no other 
record. The only previous edition, printed by Joseph Sparke in 1723, 
was derived from a manuscript in which the text of the Chronicle had 
been interpolated with later matter. Mellows had the good fortune to 

ver a manuscript descending from a copy in which these inter- 
polations had not been made. He was therefore able to present a text 
which can safely be accepted as the work of a twelfth century monk of 
Peterborough, familiar with the traditions of his house. It is a striking 
illustration of the interdependence of local and national history that 
a lifetime of research on the records of Peterborough culminated in the 
restoration of a primary authority for an important episode in the history 
of the Norman Conquest.’ 

* * - « * * 


Mr. J. W. Herbert, vice-president and lately hon. secretary of the 
Association, writes :— 

‘Members of the Historical Association will have heard with sincere 
regret of the death of Mr. J. A. White, M.B.E., on 9 June 1950. For 
nearly 40 years he played an outstanding part in the building up of the 

iation and in securing a sound basis for its administration. First 
elected to the council in January 1914, he was soon to join the 
publications committee, and when the editorial board of History was 
constituted in 1917 he was chosen as one of its members, a position he 
held up to the time of his death. But White’s most important con- 
tribution to the Association began when he was elected hon. treasurer 
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‘in 1921, an office he held for twelve years. For a period of two years 
1924-1926, he was, in addition, acting hon. secretary. On reling . 
the treasurership he remained in office for two years as hon. secre 
1933-1935. Later, in 1939, he returned to his old office for a further 
‘two years of invaluable service. As an acknowledgment of hig 
achievements he was elected a vice-president in 1935, and twelve years 
later he was made honorary vice-president. Although White’s greatest 
contribution was undoubtedly his sound organisation and administration 
of the Association’s financial affairs, yet his energy and ability embraced 
-every aspect of its work. He had something of the statesman’s vision 
in seeing the needs of the Association as a whole, and the part that it 
was destined to play in the future. Above all, he had won esteem and 
respect as an educationalist, and the Association was fortunate in 
having one of his standing to be its representative at a number of 
‘important conferences ; his contacts with the board of education, 
especially as a member of its consultative committee, were of immense 
value to the Association’s growth and prestige. Further, his tact and 
understanding contributed largely to the establishment of friend} 
relations with outside bodies. It was perhaps during the peri 
between the two wars that White rendered his most important service. 
Many members will recall the tall, dignified figure quietly and with 
great efficiency carrying out the manifold duties of the various offices 
he held. He was one who inspired confidence in those who were 
privileged to work with him, and his wise counsel was always at the 
disposal of the council, the committees, branch officers and individual 
members. There was a soundness and solidity in all his work which 
were of immense value to a growing society, and in the roll of men 
and women who have served the Association faithfully and with 
distinction, not the least honoured name will be that of Joseph Adams 
White.’ 


* * * * * * 


Among recent appointments we note the following: Mr. H. J. 
Habakkuk, fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, to be Chichele 
professor of economic history in the University of Oxford ; Professor 
‘©. 8. Sydnor, of Duke University, to be visiting Harmsworth professor 
of American history in the University of Oxford for the session 1950-51 ; 
Professor J. D. Hicks, of the University of California, to be visiting 
professor of American history and institutions in the University of 
Cambridge for the session 1950-51. At the Sorbonne, Professor E. 
Perroy, who of all living French historians has the widest and closest 
acquaintance with British universities, has been elected to the chair of 
medieval history, in which his predecessors were Louis Halphen, 
Ferdinand Lot, Charles V. Langlois, Achille Luchaire and Fustel de 
Coulanges, the first occupant. 

The Anglo-American Conference of Historians met at the Institute 
of Historical Research in the University of London on 13-15 July, 
when about 250 members attended. The vice-chancellor of the 
University (Professor L. M. Penson) received members of the conference 
in the Senate House on the evening of the 13th, and after the business 
meeting on the morning of the 14th, Professor J. E. Neale ad 
the general meeting on ‘The Biographical Approach to History’,' 
with Professor Wallace E. Notestein as chairman. On the afternoon of 
the 14th and the morning of the 15th, the medieval European history 
section was addressed by Mr. T. S. R. Boase on ‘ The Arts in the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem’, (chairman, Professor R. Wittkower ); the 
medieval English history section by Professor J. Le Patourel on 
‘ Calais in the fourteenth century’ (chairman, Professor Helen Cam) ; 
‘the modern European history section by Mr. H. Seton-Watson on 

1This paper will be printed in an early issue of History. 
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‘The Political Significance of the Intelligentsia in Eastern Europe’ 
(chairman, Sir Charles Webster); the modern English history section 
by Mr. G. S. R. Kitson Clark on ‘ The Corn Laws Reconsidered ’ 
(chairman, Professor Chester New), and by Professor Perry Miller on 
‘English Dissent and New England Puritanism after 1600’ (chairman, 
Professor R. H. Tawney) and the American history section by 
Professor H. Heaton on ‘A Neglected Chapter in Anglo-American 
Migration’ (chairman, Professor H. H. Bellot). The president 
(Professor T. F. T. Plucknett) and fellows of the Royal Historical 
Society received overseas members of the conference at Cheyne Walk 
on the afternoon of the 13th, and Sir Henry Hake, director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, invited all members to a reception at the 

ery. Visits were arranged on the afternoon of the 14th to the 

blic Record Office, by the courtesy of the deputy keeper, Sir Hilary 
Jenkinson, and to the Library and Muniment Room of Westminster 
Abbey, by the courtesy of the Dean and of the Keeper, Mr. L. E. 
Tanner. The business meeting resolved that the president of the 
Historical Association be ex-officio a member of the committee of the 
Conference. It has been resolved that a full conference, lasting for 
the whole week 9-15 July, be arranged for 1951; further details will 
be announced. 5 si ss 3 


+ 
Professor A. H. M. Jones writes :— 


A committee has been set up under the auspices of the British 
Academy with the object of compiling a prosopography of the later 
Roman Empire (284-641 A.D.). Its object is to do for the later 
empire what the Prosopographia Imperii Romani has done for the 
Principate, to provide the materials for the study of the governing 
class of the empire. The majority of the entries will be persons holdin 
official posts or rank, together with their families, and the work wi 
not include clerics except in so far as they come into the above categories. 
The French Institute of Byzantine Studies are simultaneously launching 
a Christian prosopography covering roughly the same period (300-700 
A.D.) which will include all persons, whether laymen or clerics, who 
played a part in the history of Christianity. The two committees have 
agreed to co-operate in the collection of material, since though their 
aim is different, they both draw on the same sources. They cordially 
_ scholars interested in these projects to assist in whatever way 

ey can. 

There is a vast range of material to be worked through, including 
inscriptions and papyri, the codes and the councils and patristic and 
Ser eagntons literature, not only Latin and Greek, but also Syriac 
and Coptic. It would be convenient to the editors if those who wish 
to help would undertake responsibility for a definite author or other 
group of sources. In order to establish the origins and connections of 
the entries and to make certain that no references to them are missed, 
it will be necessary to collect many more names than will ultimately 
be published. After discussion it has been decided that it will be the 
only practical course to collect all references to personal names in 
literary sources. In dealing with inscriptions and papyri this would 
involve unnecessary labour and special instructions have been drafted. 
Will any persons prepared to help please communicate with either : 

Professor A. H. M. Jones, Department of Ancient History, University 

of London, University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1, or 

Professor H. I. Marrou, Université de Paris, Faculté des lettres, 

(Histoire Ancienne du Christianisme), Sorbonne, Paris. 





